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ABSTRACT 

Using base year survey da^a /from the National ' 
Longitudina-1 Study of the High School^ Cljass of 1972 and High School 
and Beyond, this report compares an4 contrasts the nation's sepiors 
of 1972 and 1980. Over 1,600 seniors pairtlcipated in the first stud^^, 
approximately 28,000 in the second. Cl^apt^r I provides an 
introductory overview of educational, '.social, demographic, 
economic trends and changes in American jiOci-e4:y. Chapter II compares 
the seniprs with regard to schWl experiences ^curricula, courses, 
extracurricular activities, and federally funded programs) and V 
students' evaluations of teabhing a^hods, their schools and their 
educa'tions. Chapter III examines c|ranges in levels ot. school 
performance 'as jiui^i^d by verbal and* isatbamatics tests, homework ' 
effort, and grade-point averaj^e. Qhapt^r IV looks at 
self -percept ions, bSsed on meiaisures/ of locus of control and self ^ 
esteem, and l^ife and work valufiis.- Chapter V examines plans and 
aaspiratiopft; short term p^aiis; ittfluei^ce of school staff on plans; 
planned field of study in co4.1ege7 poatsecondary occupational plans; 
and .occupational goals. App^bdix A' coiitains nine tables of estimated 
changes by sex, race, socioec^OliiiC status, test score, high school 
program, and geographic region* App^ndi? B discusses potential 
sources of error in the data^ <SS) ; ' 
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FOREWORD 



The National Center for Education Statistics (NCESX with support from^rai other governjmental 
agencies initiated two studies of U.S. high school seniors: The National Longituainal Study of the High Scho^ 
^ss of 1972 (NLS-72) arid High and School and Beyond (HS&B).' The NLS-72 base-year survey PoUsc^ 
questionnaire and test data on a large national probabiUty sample of 1972 seniors s^^y,^/*''* JJ^^* 
graduation . The HS&B base-year survey gathered similar information about the high school class of 1 WO. 

This report describes differences between the classes of 1972 and 1980 with regard to sphool elqperiences, 
behavior, attitudes, problems, values, and plans. The data for 1972 and 1980 seniors also are analyzed to detect 
in^oes where the changes varied for subgroups of students defined by sex, race, socioeconomic status, 
academic achievement level, high school program, or region of the country. 
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BXECUTIVB SliMMART 

The high school aeniors of 1972 and those erf 1 980 se{»rated in Ume by 8 years. Thus at any 
stage of development or schooling, the conditions and environments they faced^whether in school or out of 
sctKXJl were quite different, ftor example, unlike the class of 19«0. the class of 1976 passed through elementary 
school'before a variety of F^ral programs to assistdisadvanteged students (Title I. Head Start, etc.^ were put 
in place By the time the class of 1980 attended high school, educators and the pubUc had become greatly 
concerned about (1) the eroaion crf edtldational standards— a weakening of the academic cun^culum. grade 
inflation, social promotions, decline in student effort, continued deqline in SAT and other test scores. (2) the 
academic competence of teachers, and (3) problems of truancy, lack of discipUne. vandalism, and cnmem 
school In an attempt to correct some of these problems, the back-to-basics movement arose m the late 1970^ 
along with implementation by some schO(^ of competency-based requirements for promotion and graduation. 

• Outside of ^hool. the world confronting youth also was changing at a fast pace: for example youtii 
unemployment was rising, the Vietnam war^ind the military draft ended, teenage pregnancy and suiade rates 
were increasing r^ictty, the attitudes of wom^ about working and chMce of occupational field were changmg. 
the population was slfiftin& to the sun belt, ani the percentage of youth hving in one^parent homes was nsing. 
The^rents of 1980 seniors geaerally were more affluent and better educated than those of 1972- seniors. 
Programs of direct student aid foSbigher education, which had l»rely gotten underway in 1972. had mcreaaed 
manyfold by 1980. 

What effect did these momentous changes have on American high school students? This report ^^jf » 
the differences between 1972 and 1980 seniors under the foUowing headings: (a) school experiences, (b) Kihool 
performance, (c) student ^If-perceptibns and values, and (d) plans and aspirations^ Some representative 
findings, based on student questionnaire responses and test scores, were: 

Sohool Experiences 

- The percentage of seniors taking an academic curriculum declined-from 49 to 39 percent for males and from 
43 to 38 percent for females. 

- The typical 1 980 senior had taken more mathematics courses, about the same number of science and EngUrfi 
cour^. but fewer foreign language and social studies cour^ than the typical 1972 semor^ During Uus 
period, however, there was a eevenfoW increase in the number (rf seniors who had ^kenhigh school remedwl 
hematics courses (ftom 4 to percent) as well as a large uMJrease for remedial EngUsh (fr«n 6 to 31 
percent). Thus the number of traditional ot standard mathematics courses may not have^mcreased. 

- participation in academically oriented extracurricular activities (school newspaper, subjert matter clubs, 
studentgovemment. etc.) declined while participation in athletics, artistic adtivities, and hobby clubs m- 
cr^aad. . . , 

- According to stiident reports . the use of student<jentered discussions and prqject or lab work dechned white 
the use of indivijjualized Jnstruction computer a^dsted instruction hicreased. 

- There was a sharp increase (fttmi 50 to 72 percent) in seizors who thought t^^ 
more emphasis on iMMto academic su!^ject8. 

- !^ 1 980 seniors also w«» more likely to feel that they had b^ 
"fr<an 57 to 71 percentX were more likely to oomidain that couw 

and were more likely to thtok they had suffered a great deal firom poor tew^ 

- The 198(; seniors gave their aohobls higl^ marks tiikn did 1972 seniors wiUi regard to Ubrary fecilities, 
teacher interest, and guidaiHje oo mn s eting . 
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, Sebool Perfonnance . ' . ' . 

School- pGFfgrinance is gauged here by the scofes students ear;ied on verbal and mathematics tests, homework 
^ort, and grade point ayei-age, . % . . . % • 



-declines were observed" in both verbal and mathematics test scores. The gap in average vocabulary and 
mathematics scores of )vhite and minority-group students narrowed somewhat. 

- The average t^unt of time ^peiat an homework declined fi-om 4.3 to 3.8 hours per week. 

- Grade point avel-age rose by .07 of a . letter g^ ade." * ^ 

Student Self-Peroeptions and Agues' ' ' 

* * * » 

- The 1980 seniors were moire likely than 1972 seniors to feel that their lives were largely controlled by events 
and circumstances over which they had little influence. 

- The 1980 seniors^tended to have higher splf-esteem than did 1972 seniors, Also, a larger percentage (48 vs. 41 
^ percent) thought they definitely "have_the ability to complete college." 

^ The 198D seniors placed much mors importance on wor^t-felated values and living close to parents and le^ cai 
correcting social and economi9 inequaUties. The increases in "v^y important" raUngs for work-oriented 
values were from 78 to 84 percent for finding steady w6rk, from 84 to 88 percent for "success in my line of 
work." and from 18 to 32 percent in "having lots of money." 

Plans and AspiraUons 

- The percentage of males planning academic college wbrk immediately after graduation changed very Uttle 
(from 46 to 44 percent), while the percentage of females increased (from 44 to 49 percent): and the number of 
males planning to work fuU-time rose from 25 to 32 percejit, while the number of females planning this* 
activity remain«l at 27 percent. 

- Amojig those students who planned to attend college as their major activity, increasing percentages of 
students planned to enter/the fields |of business (up from 13 to 22 percent) and engineering or computer 
sciences (up from 7^14 percent), but fewer planned to pursue teacher training (down from 12 to 6 percent^ 
mathematics and physfcal science^ (down from 5 to'3 percent), and certain other fields. 

- The percentage of males who expected to end their education with a high school diploma or less increased from 
15 to 21 percent while the peroent€^e for females declined from 22 to 18 percent. • 

- With respect to occupational goals, the preference of young women'for "male dominant" lobs (e.g. . manager/ 
administrator, techriical, and proprietor/owner) doubled from IQ to 20 percent. ^ 
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CHAPTER I 



f . 



INTRODUCTION 



In 1972 the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) collected base-yey data ih its first major 
longitudinal study of high school seniors. • Pbr this study, over 16,000 seniors in more than 1 .000 pubUc and 
private schools took te^ and completed.questionnaires about themselves and their plans for the future. 

In 1980, N6ES launched its second longitudinal study. High School and Beyond (HS&B). Base-year data 
vvere collected from approximately 28,000 seniors (and 30.000 sophomores) in 1,015 public and private high 
schools across the hation. * ✓ 

"The 1972 study and the 1980 study are highly similar in general concept, purpose, and scope, although 
the latter study hs more ambitious and complex." Since both studies coUected voluminous data on seniors, a 
unique opportunity is provided to comi»re and contrast the nation^ seniors at two different points in time, 8 
years apart. , > 

There are many reasons for expecting differences between the two senior classes. They experienced 
different events during childhood and adolescence and also differ in detpographic composition. The educational 
systems from which the two groups'of.stu^ienM were emerging were different, the system of Federal Govern- 
ment support for p<^tsecondary education had changed, and ttie social system of which they were products and 
into which they werejentering ha^ undergone significant modifications. 

• * 

In recent years there has been considerable discussion both in the popular press and in the research 
Uterature about a.dechne in the educational achievement of American youth. In 1981 . Secretary of Education T 
H BeU estabUshed a National Commission on Exi»nence in Education (NCEE) to examine our educational 
system, to review the major changed it has undergone during'the l»st quarter century, and to make practical 
recommendations for improving* its quality and excellmice. 

The ©mcial report (rf tiie NCEE,' as weU as numerous other reports, a few of which will be briefly cited 
below, documents tiie message the fir^ paragraph of the NCEE report: " tiie educati<«ial fbund^i^ of our 
society are presentty being eroded by a rising tide erf mediocrity tiiat tiireatens our very future as a N^^^ 

fieoDle " Numerous indicators <rf a decline in tiie effectiveness of our educational system are cited in ttie 
C^tmissionfe report. The "College Enti^oe Examijiation Boardfe Scbglastic Aptitude Ttesta (SAT) demonsb«te a 
virtu^ unbroken decline from 1983 to 1 980 . " Even more distreswng is the feet that the total ^*»^f 
school seniors eaming very high scores (over 650) on the verbal and mathematics sectdons of Ihe SAT has 
dechned sharply." ' • 

The supposed prevalence of grade inflation was confirmed in a study by Adrfman* erf high school tran> 

< 

•TlwNallcmalT^tttdJnalSludyof tbeHlghB^^ • ' 

Edufation, April 1983. _ . , 

Ixislitute ai Eduoatton. Final Draa: Uardh lOSa 
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scripts He found that grade inflation is significant but not as •'pervasiAje as assumed, but is most noticeable in 
mathematics, science, and foreign language courses in the secondary schools," 

Adelman al^ found evidence of a suteitantial shift in the distribution of high ^hool ^credits -with 
academic coursas showing a marked decline and peraDnal development courg^s a, marked increase. 

According to numerous reports in the popular p^^, imd^nfirmed by a stC^ for the National Science 
Tteachers Association (NSTA), schools have been experiencing increasing difficulty in recruiting and retaining 
qualified teachers in mathematics and the physic^ science. This is believed to be a consequence of the growing 
demand for such personnel in the booming high technolc^ industries and the high salaries they offer Data 
reported in the NCTA study indicate that in 1981 , 25 stat^ reported a critical shortage of physics teachers, and 
19 states repoiled a critical sHortage of mathematics teachel^. In 1980, the NSTA lost 1,0CX) of its 10,6(X) 
members. 

The Government-sponsored National As^^ment of Educational Progress (NAEP), in a recent report,' 
Examined trends during the 1970^ in raiding, 8Ciei>ce, and mathematics achievement of 9 % 13 , and IV-yearold- 
students. Their data for 17-year-olds showed statistically sigrnificant declines in both »:jience and mathematics^ 
KX)res. Thefi«? declines were greate/Xor white students than for black students. It is particularly disturbing to 
note that students whose overall ^hool performance put them in the highest quartile of achievement showed 
much gpeater decline than did the lowest quartile students, 

still another indication of declining ^hool effectivene^ is the fact that in recent years increasing numbers 
of college students have been judged in need of remediaJ instruction particijlarly in mathematics and/or basic 
. writing skills. The NCEE report states that remedial mathematics courts in 4-year college now cx)nstitute one 
'quarter of all mathematics courses taught in thc^ institutions. 

Between 1972 and 1980 there were also sut^tantial changes in the system of Rederal Governwent support 
for pc«tsec»ndary education. In the ^her year, the Educational Amendments of '1972 had not yet gone into 
effect. Thus, ^niors of 1 973 could not have planned on the availabiftty of Basic Educational Opportunity Grants 
(now called Pell grants) although the Guaranteed Student Loan Program, which was authorized in 1965, was 
available to both the 1972 and the 1980 graduates. In 1978. the Middle inc<^e Stude^nt Assistance Ack was 
passed which greatly liberalized the family-incxune criteria for student loan eligibility As a result of all the^ 
changes in student financial aid opportunities, one could expect significant difference in the educational 
aspirations of 1972 and 1980 seniors^ 

FuJfthermore. many Federal programs (Title I. Head Start, etc.) that were ixtiftiated in the middle and fette 
l^Qb tj6 aid economically and otherwi^ disadvantaged children were fully in place when the class of 1980 
mtough elementary TChool, tout were not available to the class of 1972. ^ 

• 

While there has been concern in recent years about overworked t^^hers because of noninstructional 
chor^and class sizra, there was actually a decline nationfilly in pupil-t^cher ra^io for public schools during 
• the 196019 and 1 970^. In their senior years, the secondary school pupil-teacher ratios were* 1 3 peraent lovrer for 
th6 class of 1980 lhan for Qi^ class of 1972 (16.8 vs. 19,3); and the elementary school pupil-teadher ratios were 
17 percent lower when the class of 1980 was in 6th grade than when the class of 1072 was in that same grade 
(22.9 vs. 27,8).^ • • ' . 

The America educational system has been undergoing a great number of changes during the past several 
decad^ both in student characteristics and in edut^onal practice. The wid^pread use of court-ordered busing 
and "white flighit" firom large city whools have certainTy ^ected ^e racial oompc^tion of many schools. The 
NC^ longitudinal survey data show that the 1980 seniors had- attended elementary schools that were less 



' N^ikm^ ^udy of Uw Estimated SupfUy and D^^^ G HoweandJ. A. G^rlo^ch. 

April 1082. ^1. 

Bsadinfr^ SciencG. and Mathematics Trends: A Closer Loc^ by Barbara J. Holmes. National ARsessment of EducaUoiml Hn^^r^ss. tkiucaiion 
• Cominisaion of the States. Deoamber 1S82. 
' ProjeoUow Educatkm SUUi&ticB to 1990^1, Vert. I. Nidional Oentor for Education Statistica. U S Department of &iiKiatkm. Uarch 1982. 
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segregated racially than those attended by the class of 1972.' Moreover, the class 1880 contained oonsi(fe^•^.- 

• ably more black tind Hispjmic students than did th^ class of 1972 (an estimat«i 18 vs. 12 percent). In 9t least oiie 
respect, however, there was virtxially hb change between 1972 and 1980: the retention rate from 5th grade 
through high school graduation. m«s about .75 ih both years.' 

The flecade of the 1970*8 saw a shift of popvdation to "sun-belt" Statra, and it is estimated- that the 
• percentage ofseniorshving in the West and South regions of the country rose from 43.4 percent in i972to48.5 

percent in 1980. ' ^ / 

During the past decadfe there also have been many change both in our society and, our economy which 
might.wei have influfenced the attitudes and behavior of our youth. U.S./3gnsusdata^ indicate that one-parent 
families noW constitute 2 1 percent of all families with childften imder 18 , lip from 1 0 percent in 1 970. During 
the same period the niimber of one-p4rent fiamilies headed by an unwed mother increased fourfold. Also, the 
number of one-parent families-headed by the father doybl^, rising to K>9<'oOO in^980 or about 14 percent of all 
single-paient famili^. ^ y . ' 

Analyses of our data from 1972 and 1980 show that the general level of parental education' was h^her in 
^ the later year: 34 percent of the seniors in Ig^O had fathers with some college «lucation compared 'with 28 
percent in 1972. and 28 percent of 1980 ^niors had mothers withlome coUege, wmpared with 21 percent in 
1972. The material well-being of the 1980 ^niors.was also higher, a* indicated by increases in the percentage 
who lived in a home with a dishwasher (from 32 to 57 ^rcent) ^d in\he percentage living in a house-with two 
cars (from 76 to 85 percent). However, three possibl^ mdices of a concern for education declined betw^pen 1972 
and 1980: (1) the percentage of seniors Uving in a^ome with a specifib place to study (from 62 to 49); (2) the 
percentage living in a home subscribing to a daily newspaper (90 to 80); and (3) t^e percentage Uving in a home 
with a typewriter (82 to 78). • . ^ 

« 

Women now participate in thQ labor force to a much greater extenj than in the past. NOES Qata iAdicate that 
the percentage of seniors whose mothers worked full-time while they (the students) were in elementary schocd 
increased from 26 to 33 between 1972 and 1980. With respect to high school, the corresponding perc^j^agps 

• werd 37 and 46: 

Members of the class of 1972 wereTwrn during the bab/boom (modal birth year: 1954), while class of 1980 
members were born a^r t^e baby boom. Thus the earlier cohort came from larger families and attended school 
during a period of rising enrollments; the latter attended ^hool when enrollmgpts VhA started to decline. 

Many other economic, demographic, and societal events and trends occurred at different points durin^the 
development of these two high sfchool classesf. A partial list would include: the end of the Vietnam war and the 
miUtary draft. *he^ergy crisis, Watergate, and increasing incidence of drug and alcohol use. divorce, and 
illegitimacy. . ' ' ■ 

. -» ' ■ - 

This report can only describe, oh the bagis of survey data, how 1980 seniors differed from 1972 seniOA. It 
cannot attempt to ascribe reasons for observed changes. The potential c»ufi^ are numerous and intertwined 
that it would be unwise to speculate much about causality. 

Chapter 2 compare the two clasps with regaiti to Bchool experiences (curricula, curses, ext»««rricular 
activities, "etc. ) and students' evaluations of their schools and the educations they obtained. 

j gh&ipler's indicates how 1980 seniors fared on stMidardized cx^nitiye teste vis-A-vis 1972 seniors, and 
coi^ralts the iwo classes with reg^ to course grades and homework effort. 

' ~Biis«i on retrospective reports, ithe peroentage of white students who attended uJl-w?hite schtxHs in UA grade fell from 70 percent for tlw 
class of 1072 to 50 percept for the claas of 1980. The percentage of black students who attei«ted all-black schools fell fhJm66 to37 Verc^. 

■ Based on t»wi ratio, numbei'of high school graduates In 19^ and 1980 to the number of pupils who entered 5th grade m fell 1 &64land fell 
1»72 Disest (^t^ucation Statistits. National Center for Education Stat^ptics, S. Department a£ Education. May 1982. 

' U.S. Department of Commepoe. Bureau cd the Census. Curimnt ftpulalion «^porte. Series P-SO. No. 371 . HouaehoW ax^ FUmily Charac 
teristitffl. March 19«1 (published May 1982). . . 
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Chapter 4 ^o6k8 at differenoes taetweea 1972 acui 19^ ^seniors in value sj/Btems. self-concept, andjextent to 
which th^ believe tbegrtxintrbl their own fete. ' ' 

^ * Chapter 5 examines trends in short- and Icmgr^range eduoatioxial ami occupational p^ans. 

Appendix A'presents and compare esAimatias of changes between 1 972 and 19^ for various sul^roups cf 
stuctents (niales and femalra, white and nnnoI^i3^grroup seniors; etc. V Appendix B disdusem potential GNDtircra of 
fflrror in the data. % ^ • 




CHAPTEE2 



SCHOOL EXPEtllENCES 



1 



Overview . > . 

Erosion (rf* academic standards of high schools and daterunvtioii in quality of taaohing and Ifwntng tasve 
been of great public concern in recent years. This chapter contrasts the high school egpe ri enoes of 1080 and 
1 972 seniors. It also compares the two classes of 6«iic»« with segard to their assessmfiiits of thair sohools^their 
teachans, and the type and. quality of schocding th^y received. 

High School Program 

Prc^rram placement (academic, vocational, or genmal) largdy d^ertnims the kinds of courses stiutents 
take and strongly influence the kinds of pc»tseoondary education and ooo^pstkmal ohoioes that will he c^pem to 
them upon graduation. The perceata^ ^ seni^ thanaalves to be ooroUsd in an academic or 

college prepslratory prc^rram^adined' from 46. 1 to38."o praoeaai'(tipQls 2. 1). This shift away from the aoa dsmio 
currictaum was more pronounced for males (firom 48.7 to 39.0 percent) than for females (from 43.5 to 38.4 
- percent) with the result that the prc^xntions erf males ai^ fmnales in the ao a d emin programs become roughly 
equal. For both sexra, participation in general programs inoreasadlby about 6 peroentage points; white the 
percentage of females in vocational programs remaiiradlbirly steady firan 1972 to 1980. participation of males 
in vocational prc^rams iiKnreased Igralmost 5 peroentage paints. _ ^ < 





All stiuients 


Mates 


FstoalBS 


High school 














Program 


1972 


1980 


1972 
* — — >- 


1980 


lB7ak 


1980 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.O 


Academic 


46.1 


38.0 


4a7 


39.0 


43.5 


38.4 


General 


31.7 


37.2. 


33.0 


38.0 


30.4 


36.9 


Vocational: 


(22.2) 


(24.8) 


(18.3) 


(83.0) 


(26.1) 


(26.7) 


-Agrictiltur^ 


1.4 


2.8 


2.4 


3.9 


0.4 


1.6 


Busing or c^ce 


11. i 


9.7 


2.8 


3.3 


19.4 


16.7 


Distributive 


2,3 


2.1 


2.6 


1.9 


2.0 


2.3 


Health 


0.8 


1.1 


0.3 


0.4 ■ 


1.4 




Hoime ecdKanics 


0.9 


1.3 


0.1 


b.4 


1.8 


a.i 


Trade or inciustriaP 


5.6 


7.7 


10.0 


13.0 


1.2 


2.3^ 



* Not all Btuctetits idmUfled ttenselves by sex. 

NdK — Details suiyxK^a^ to tc^akbe^^ ' f 

Th© distribution by prc^ram of minority-^rroup* nram^^ tetatod) rgmahffld &irly Msbtefrom 1978 to 
1980 at 33 perowit aoadeinic, 37 popomt gemmH, and 31 perosuivooatkHial. Thus the change tAmrmA 



» All Blatis^ in tWs report Bte wei^tad estimates baMi <Hi eampte mirwefB. ThB It^^ ^""^SfL^!^ 

diecusskm of thk^ point.} 

* m^jante stiidmta WBre dasallfed aa nrin^^ ^ 
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nationally was due to a shift in the distribution for Jwhite students — academic pxt^^ram enroUment dropping 
from 49 to 40 percent, while general prc^prams enrolM^nt increased from 30 to 37 percent, and vocational 
program enroUment incr^Lsed sUgrhtly from 21 to :23 peh^nt. 

The shifts in enrollment distributions between 1972 and 10^ were about the same size in the Sputb fimd 
^f/&^t regipns, where ac^emic enrollment dropped from 39 to 33 percent/ as in the remainder of the ooimtry. 
which experienced, a drop from 5 1 tp 42 percent. "The distributional shifts were fieiiily uniform for students of all 
socioeconomic status {SE8) levels^ and all academic performa^nce levels. For ^cample, the a«»demic prc^ram 
percentage feU from 26 to 2Lfor students in the Idwest SEB qUartile andftom 68 to 62 for those in the topSES 
quartile, from 17 to 14 for those in the lowest t^t score quartile^ and from 77 to 72 for 
tast score quartil^. 0 \ . ^ 

The chamxeUng of females into certain occupational areas and malra into others begins well before high 
school g^raduation. Sex di^erencra are quite n0tn«ytile ih €he type of voosUional prc^^ram taten during high 
school (t£U>le 2.1); a^d as will be wen in subs^:iuent secticbs of the report, in ocxnipational values, occupational 
goals, and planned fields of study in collegg^. 

The vocational prc^ram is divided into six m£^or occui»tional ar^us for thcJe surveys, three d which i2\ 
1972 contained relatively more males than female (agricultural, distributive,^ and trade or indi»trial)* The 
percentage of females enrolled fn the remaining three occupatiotial areas (business or ^office, health, and home 
economics) was higher than that cf males. The trend from 1972 to 1980 was toward the traditionally male areas 
(from 0.3 to 12.6 percent of all seniors). Moreorar, the gender gap narrowed for mch of these two sets of^ 
vocational occupational areas. 

• e 

lkble2.2. sh9ws that for male-dominant arms, the ratio of the idf&e to female percentage feHfrom4.^1^ in 
1972 to 3. 1: 1 in 1980. Fbr femsQe-dominaiit areas the ratio of feSnaies to malra fell from 6.6:1 to 4.8:1 . Thus the 
imrly sorting by gender into vocational occufKUioiml areas, though stiU sutetantiial in 1980, was less than it had 
been 8 years earlier. 

Table 2.2. Percentages of all 1872 and 1980 seniors in male-dominaht and female-dominant vooational pro* 
gramst by sex 



Vocational occupational 


All students 


Males 


Females 
















area sex category 


1972 


1980 


1972 




1980 


1972 


1980 


Male-dominant (1972)' 


9.3 


12.6 


15.0 




18.8 


3.6 


6.1 


Female-dominant (1972) 

i ^-w, ^ ^ — . 


12> 


12.1 


3.4 




4.1 


22.6 


10.5 



* states were classified into two oal^i;orto with tlKise in the ficffthsiut and North Gen^ r^loi^ in one fi^roup azKi those in the South and 
Wast in the other groupi Standard Biireau of the Cengus iteflni tfeiB d regions were emptasyed. ' ^ 

* Students were olassifM into mm g€ three mx^oeamiomk) etaUm tevels (km. medium and high) based on an indw formed from five 
eqimily wcdir^ted txmptmmta: fiather^ educattei, nx^ttor^ ediratton, &]nily indcm», fotherk cxxnipatkm. and househt^ poeee^ioTO. This 
dasBifloatlon waer performed separately and imlep^idetttly tor each of the two surveys. 

* Students were olassifled into of three test score l&ve^ (km, medium, and hi^rh) hasad <m a ocnnposite inctex ftsmed from thedr eooree on 
varioiHi teito administered as part of the NL«S-72 ami HS&B surveys. Hiis damifieatkHi Was perforniffid aqsarately and^xKl^iezictonUy for 
each the two aurv^. 

^ IHstrihutive edubalion inelmtes various oosnt^nations <tf sublet ma^er an4 learning experiotioeB related to the pSKarmance of activities 
that direct tt^ flow of goods and a^-vioea. ii^li^ilng ibsit i^^at^prlate utihs^cm, fiT»n the produoer to the ocmsumer or ubn, e.g. retail 
sal|s. 
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Academic Coursework^ * - 

' The average number of mathebatics courses taken increased by 1 () perctnit from 1 972 to 1 980 (3 . 7 to 4. 1 
semesters) but the average number of foreign language courses declined (2 1 to 1.6 semesters)^ as did the 
Average number of social stifiies cotfi^s (5.4 to 4.7 semesters) (table 2.3). There was litUe oveiall change from 
1972 to 1980 in the amount pf science and EngUsh taken - klmost 3 .5 semesters of science and slightly over 6 
semesters of English in bothTyeai-s. (Except for science these trends are in brt>a4 a^freement with the trbnds in- 
years of study 1973-1981. Tound by Adehnah. op. cit.) The total numlqpr of semesters of work in these five 
academic subject areas dropped by almost a full semester during this period (fi-om 20.8 to 19.9 semesters). This 
drop is consistent with the previously mentioned finding of a decUne in enrollment in the academic curriculum. 

TaMo 2.3. Mean number of semesters taken in five academic areas in the 10th through 12th grades and 
percentages of seniors who took at least 6 spmesters:^'1972 and l»dO seniors 

Mean no. of semesters ' 



Total 
Matheiriatics 
Science 
English 

Foreign languages 
Social studies 









Per- 


i972 


1,980 


Change 


cent 








Cliange 


20.78 


19.88 


.90 


. .^ 4) 


3.73 


4.12 


.39 


(10) 


3.46 , 


3.44 


.02 


' ( 1) 


6.16 


6,03 


.13 


( 2) 


2.06 








5.37 ^ 


4.66 


71 


( 13) 



At loast 6 ^mestera 
(percent) 



1972 



28 6 ^ 

21.6 
84.7 

^5.6 



1980 



33.2 
22.1' 
80.9 
8.4 
39.2 



I 4 4 « 4 < 



Details may not add U> totals becanHc of rounding. 



The picture of increasing mathematics enrollment is not as enck^uraging as it may seemf Not shown in the^ 
table is the fact that the number of seniors wiio had taken remcVlial mathematics in high school increased' 
sevenfold, from 4 to 30 percent.^ Thus it appears very unhksly that the avei^age number of traditional or 
standard mathematics com-ses taken increasefi at all. Siinilarly. the picture re^aixiing EngUsh coursework 
seems even vwr^ when qne takes into account the increase from « U) 3 1' pert.-ent in tlie number of seniora who 
had taken remedial English courses during high schcx>l- 



QuraUons reg^arding tlw cumulative amount of coursework laktjn in Urn HHh innHifrH 1 2 ^nnim mn^ asktd in «onit!wiiat different ways 
in the two studies. In NI^72. the survey administrator {or the admmistratf^r^ i>?pn?s<?ntativ«) jinswered the question baaed on an 
examinaUon <rf school records, whereas in iiS^B the student prcjvided tin- ans^K^rs. Thus. th« ajnclysimi that <*«erved changtas reflect 
true changes is more teniious for oourscwork taken than for items aaked in identical ways and answorud by the student at both points in 
time. The item was wofcted: "Jlow many sem^ter cxjurres will the student have taken in i^)h trf the fblfowing sublets between July I » 

1969, and the date he-or she graduates?" The types of courses listed included: Hcieruie. foreifirn language, mxiial studies. English, and 
mathematics The admini^ratof ^»as asked to write in the "total mimher of senwjstei's of instruction" f<l^ac^^ ^yP® ^ course. Fbr this 
anaiyBla. aeros were imputed for hl^ks if a non-zero rraponse was given for at least one oourse arM^tie II8&B item was worded: 
''^larting with the beginning the tenth grade and tluough the end of this school year how mtich cxnirsowork will you have iakssi in e^ 
(rf the foUowing snhJectsT Anumg Xke sut^^cts Ii|tol are: mathematk^; English or literature; French^ German . Spanish; hiatcny or sooial 
'studies; ami scienoe. Students ocmW mark answers in columns labeled "Nmie'' through **Mare than 3 yesirs" or any half-year Interval 
betweesi these extren^. Zeros wre imputed for blanks if a non-zero respond? was giw>n for mathematics and English or lit OT^ur e. The 
vBlum for French, German, and Spanish w«ne added to get a foreign language value. For Uith Nl^ 72 aiui II8&B. answers cji M^*^^ 3 
y«ar8 were coded as 7.6 semealers. • - 

' The decline in fweign language ocmrsework is somewhat overstated because the l^iO figure kicludos only Fn?nch, German, and Spanish. 

Th^ three langu^^, however, account for 91 percent ctf the U)tal units ^med by high school students in all foreign lanifLiages 

(unpuWished data from high schocrf transi:ripts cx)llect«^d in 1982 from aj4u»n*ample of tlio It^^Bsophomon? ofjhort). . 
» lli^eerthQatffl are based on NLSb72 survey administrators' rt^ptatees ri^farding whtjtlu>r tin? stoBcnt liad reof?ivod n;inedial instriMJticm 

and BB^ student respond to a question r^r&rding whether the student ev^ir had taken a remedial (scmieUmes caited brfsic or essential) 

cmirse or program in high school. • 
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The sizra of the trends showed some variation by s^k, race, ^ioeooiiioinic status (JSES), 
fbr^ subject ar^ts except Engrlish (table A.l).. * • 




The difference between mal^ and female in number of mathematics courses taken declined from .8 

(4.1-3.3) to .5 (4.4-3.9) sem^rtier. For TCience coiu^ses, the difference dropped fhnn .6 to .4. In bolh fields, 

mAles continued to predominate. With rmqpect to the other academic subjects, the imttem of change was 

much the same for both sex^. Nevertheless because ci the substantial sex dif^rence in mathematics and 

»3ien^ trends, the total amount of academic coursework in the five subjects exaif&ned showed a greater 

decline for males (1 . 1 semetera) than for femal^J.5 ^mrater). 

* • «♦ 

Race ^ H V * 

In 1972, whites* exceeded minority^^rou^ m^nbera in niunber of mathematics couiws taken (3.8 vs. 
3.4X a difference of .4 semester, in 1980, minority groui» exceeded whites (4.2 vs. 4. 1), a difference of .1 
^ semester. Thus, minority grroups im^ro^^ their sitiiation relative to whites by .5 semester (from bein£^ .4 
sem^ter behind to being . 1 wmratof ahrad). ^Similarly, £[iinority groups impnn^ their ^tuation relative to 
whites by .3 semrater in^gfSeki^ and .6 semrater in fajligiydanguf^fes. In 1980, minority g^roups actually 
were taking .2 sem^l^ more mathematics^ than w^tra and the same amount of foreign languages. Jf 
combes taken in alLfive subject ar^is |ure added together, we find that the total for minority grou{» actually 
incr^^sed (from 1 9(5 to^ 9, 7 wmesters) while the total for whites decUped by over a full fi^mes^^r (from 21.1 
to 19.9 semesters). 





Socioeconomic Stalos (SES) 

* The gap between loCi^smd high S£S Wiiors Incft'eawd for science and social studies, but decreased for 
foreigfn language. ** - 

Academic Abilitjr . ^ 

The differenee between seniors in the upper and lower quartiles fix academic Abihty declined with 
respect to niunber of mathematics courses taken (by .5 semestelO and number of forei^^n laiigtiage couroes 
taken (by .8 semester), but incrrased with r^pect to number of soq^al stucU^ courses taken (by . 3 semester^ 

High Sohool Program f \ 

ft 

The g^p in anK>unt of cour^rwork taken It^ academic and noi^-acadefuic program seniors narrowed by 
.3 semester for m^)^matic» and by .5 s^aster for foreign lan^agra, but widened by .2 semester for social 
studies. Thus, itiadtar as mathematics and foreign langiu^res are concerned, there' vfas not as gr^t a 
difference between academic and non-academic prt^^rams in 1980 as there had been in 1972. 



* MtHsh €}f the malhemalics taken by minority-grn^p 1^0 seniOTS. hov^aver. tezided to be remedial or banc rather than interaipdiate or 
advanced. Vor example, ilS&B student qu^tiommire data show that a larger int^rti€»i of fataofc Vuui white seniors had tak^n rmhedlal 
mathraaaticB (34 va. 29 perorat), tm% smaller fmpo^-^i^m h»d taken gecxn^ry (4i*V8. &0 peromt). U*igonc»i^ry (14 ym. 29 peromiX or 
calculus (3 v& 10 percent). 
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Educational Program^Suppor^ed by Federal Funds 

Higher proportions of 1980 than of 1972 seniors participated in four high school programs that were 
partially supported l?y Federal funds; and for t?wo of the four, proportionately more 1980 seniors had heardrf^ 
the programs even though they had "not participated (table 2.4). The upward trend in participation rates ^ 
essentially the same for all categories of students (not shown in tables). 

TWfle S.4. Fttroentages of 1^ and 1««) iseniors who were acquainted with and/or had participated inteoh erf 



« 


High School 
Vocational 
Education Ifhrk- 
study Program 


Ckxjperative 
Vocational 
Education 
Prc^ram 


I. " — ' 

l^ent ^earch 


Upward Bound 


Response ^ 


1972 


1980 


1978 


0 

1980 


1972 


1980 


1972 


^980 


Ttotal . • 


100.0 


^lOO.O 


100.0 


lOO.O 


lOO.O 


100.0 
74.6 


lOO.O . 


100.0 


Never h«ird of program 


36.2 


29.6 


46.3 


38.8 


75.1 


'75.3 


74.3 



54.1 
9.7 



*57.1 
*' 13.3 



Heard of prt^^ram 
Have not participated- 
Particii»ted 
t (participationy' 

_ . . * 

• Each <rf thede prc^rrama was AtebUshed during the period 1065-70. 

* See footnote "a" to table^A-l 

Details may not acki to totals beosuae <rf rounding. 
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46.4 50.6 . ^3.2 22.4 
7.3 10.6 1.7 3.0 

11.7 



8^ 



23.9 24.3 
0.8 1.4 

' 5.8 



Sxtracurricular Activities 

. The 1980 seniors did not participate quite as much as the 1972 seniors in -inteilectual" activiUes; i.e , 
journalistic-type activities (schocd newspaper, yearbook, etc. ), subject-matter clubs (science, language, etc.X and 
student government (table 2.5). On the other hand, they particijated more heavUy in athletics, hobby clubs, 
vocational education clubs, and a category of activities which included debating, drama, band, and chorus. The 
increased tevel erf participatiop in athleticaand hobby clubs was substantial. Also, relatively more 1980 semors 
participated in honorary dubs. FinaUy, there was a decline in th^ primarily female activity of Cheerleader, pep 
club, nuyorette." 

In 1972 CongreOT passed the Educational Amendments, Title IX. which prohibits sex discnmmataon m 
schools receiving F^ral mraiey. Since th% passage of TiUe IX. the rate of participation of young women in high 
school athletics has grown lix)m 32 to 41 percent in 1980 while the rate for young men went from 58 to 64 
percent. (See fbotnote V to table 2.5. however, regarding a problem of wmparability of 1972 and 1980 drta.) 

The data for participating as a leader or ofTicer reveal a very interesting situation. TKe estimated peroent- 
' 'age of stiidents who consider themselws to be leadfers or officers is higher for 1980 than for 1972 for every one 
of the nine activity areas, even for those four which Qjcperienced a decline in overall j^icipation rates. 
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lUfle 2.0. Fnroentegw <tf 1978 ami 18M wmkmi who participated in or had serrod as l^uler m officer in 
specified ezte'aciirrkHilar acttvitim 





RLrticip»tad 


Laader/afficer 


Activity « 


(perront) 


(perwnt) 




' 197* 


1980 


1972 


1980 


• • ~ ' — ' — ' — — — ■ " " — ' — ■ • - ' " — ■ '"' * — 

Athteti<»' 






in n 




Cheerleaiter, 'pep club, majorette ^ 


17.3 


16.0 


4.0 


4.4 


D^t»tin£^» drama, band, j^orus^ 


33.1 


. . 36.4 


6.3 


10.0 


Honorary clul» (eLg. , Beta Club, • 


14.4 


16.9 


2.3 


3.0 


National Ifonor Society) 






'2.3 




HoWjy clubs 


18.8 


25.8 


2.8 


Schpcd newspc^per, maga5sine> yearboc^; aimual 


*ao.2 


19.7 


' 5.2 


5.5 


School sul]!}ect-matter clubs ^ 


25.6 


23.9* 


4.0 


4.6 


Student coundl/govenmient, poii^oatclub « 


19.4 


18,4 . 


6.3 


7.0 


Vocational educs^oi^ clubs 


22.3 


23.2 


5.9 


7.0 
*• 



, ih9r& were two items, **Varslty 



' in NLS-72, there was one iVmn, "Athletio tmns, intramiypalB* lettwman^ club, sports club.** In 
Athtetk; teamfiT and X^Qwr athletic teams— in or out of school.*^ , . 

^ tn NLS-72, Uiere was (Hie item* "Debatii^, dramas baml. c^iCHrua:** in HS&B there were three: ''De^txiting or drama/ ''Baiid'or orolmtra,'* and 
Xhorus or danoe." Thus the l^O percentages may be somewhat overstated relative to the 1972 peroentages. 
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Teaching Methods 



According to student repc rts^ and as shown in t^le 2.6. there has been little overall change in^e«(x;tantjc^^ 
tise of the two most commonly emplqyed instructiGlUil methods: lecturing'by the teacher and having students 
write es^s, them^, etc.^ Thi re has been a ctecline, however, in usage of the other two conunonly emplqyed 
traditional methods: student-a ntered duwussions and project or l^x>ratory work.^ On the other hand, there has 
been an increased employment of individua]|Bsed instruction, and a jump in usd of the relatively new techniques 
of machine- or computer-assis ed instruction. ^ 



tWUe S«6, Mean frequency-of-i 
197a and 1980^ 



soorM of instructional methods emptoyed in cbursetif taken in senior year: 



Method 


Pooled 


Mean 






standard 








t 




deviation 


'1972 


19^1 


Change 


value" 


Listening to the tochers' lecture . 
Writing ^^^ys, them«B, poetry, or steles ^ 


24.7 


75.4 




0.3 


1.2 




61.6 




- 0.9 


3-0 


I^rtidpating in studeni-centOTed dii^nissions 




»• 57.8 


55.7 . 


-2.1 


7.8 


Working on a project or in a UUbomtorY 


32.7 


49.4 


45.6 


-3.8 


11.6 


Having individuaJissed instruction 


28.8 


32.6 


36.3 


3.7 


1S.8 , 


Using teaching machinosi, or computer-a€»isted 












instructions 


28.6^ 


15.8 


80.7 ^ 


^ 4.9 


17.1 ^ 


■ the FB^fscHise choiaeGi "Neva:." "Beldam,** "Fairly oftMa." and "FVeqwatly" were oodedss&fo, 33.3, m,7, alk 


I lOO. respectively. 



' See foctoote "a" to taUe A-1. 



_ L- ^ 

• However, as will be disoussed later, there were some changira for, certain syt^rroups of student* 
■ iWe findings atoo(mBfcri8ntidthtItoser&oBntIyre{xirtedl]yJ(dwL 
Phi DdtaKagvaa.Uanb 1983, ' ' ' ^ 
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In three instances, the trends just described did not hold for certain subgroups. First, the trend in i^se of 
writing essays, themes, etc. . wried positively, with SIS; ;the higher the students SES. the greater the tenden^ 
toward incr^Sbsed use (rf writii^. . ^ 



Year 



SKS 



w 

• \ 



1980 
1972 
Difference 




J 



Middle 
59.6 
61.0 
- 1.4 



■ High 
69.4 
65.6 

3.8 



t (unac^usted) = 8.7' 



Second project or laboratory work dechned more for young women than for young men. (TOs seems 
somewhat siirprising iiy*light of the finding in sojtion 2 3 that between 1972 and 1980 there ^ some 
com wrgence in the nurciber of science cour;^ taken by youiig men and women 



Year 



Sex 



1980 
1972 
Difference 



Male 



Female 



47.8 43.9 
49.0 • • 49.8 
-1.2 -5.9 
t (unadjusted) 6.5 



PinaUy. the trend in teacher lecturing was upward for high-Scoring students, but slighUy downward^r 
,i^;SC«riiig ones. 

Achievement test level 



1980 
1972 » 
Difference 



Low 



Middle 



69.5 75.3 
70.8 75.3 
-1.3 0.0 

t (un^usted) = S.2* 



Hifi^a 
83.7 
79.7 
4.0 



Students' Evakiatiaas of their Education 




!re employed to obtain student evaluatitms of thar schools, their 
!h question had a number of suh-items— a total of 13 irub-items 



As shown in table 2.7 three questi< 
teachers, and the quality of their education? 

in all. ( ' ^ 

J 

The largest change obserwed was an increase ftrom 50 to 72 in the percent of stuttents who felt that their 
school "should have placed more emphasis on basic acactemio subjects (mathematics, science, English, «c.)." 
(See table 2.7.) » . . * , 

The percentage of seniors who felt that "ixxjr stiidy habits" had intJ^ered with their education also 
increased substantiaUy (ftom 5*7 1^ 71 percent). More seniors in 1980 than in 1972 felt that their educaticm ^ 
suffered due to -poor teachmg" (up ftom 56 to 60 percent) and course being "too hard" (up fttm 42 to 49 
peroentX The 1 98Q seniora wer« al«) more optical of their scdiools witli regard to "oonditton trf buiWlngs and 
^ssrooms," and placing insufficient "emplWs on vocatkmal and technical programs.- Moreover, they were 
more critical than were the 1972 seniors of their schoollB "reputation in the oDmrnunlty." 



Rir 



' Based oil a txmtrast erf tha ORtrenw grcmps (1.8., tow TO. hlg*X 

9 ■ " 20 • - 



1Uito8,7. BgroantagM erf gtmtoitg who OTrtliiated their aehoois and their qdooaiton In speotfiert wiys; 1978 and 



V 


» 

Qiiestion and item 


1 


Peroentage 












1 




1972 


1980 



B. 



^'How much do you agree with the following sti^menta about your high school?^ 
(percentage "Agree strongly" or 'jALgree somewhatT ' ^ , ' 

1. School should have placed more emphasis on basic academic subjects 

2. School shcHild have placed more emphacds on vocational and technical pix^rams 

3. School did not offer enough practical work experience ' 

4. School provide me counselinir helpful /cn* oontinuixig my education ' , 

5. Sfchooi provide me counseling he^)fal in findiii^ employment 



"Please rate your school on mch of the following aspects, 
(percentage "ExceUent" or "Good") 

1. Reputation in the community « 

2. Condition,of buildings and classrooms 

3. .Quality ctf academic instruction 

4. Library fociUties ' 

5. Ibacher inters in £{tudents 



50.2 
71.2 
67.4 
62.7 
37.7 



70.3 
^ 68.6 
61.1 
63.2 
50.8 



71.8 
75.4 
64.2 
66.0 
4y 



65.9 
6312 
60.5 
66.9 
54.2 



C. How much ha» each of the following interfered with yoiur education in this sphool?" 
" ' ■ (|iSi«»iag6 "A' g«»t deal" OT "Soipewhat") 



1. Poor stndy luUbits 

2. Poor t^u;hing 

3. Couyes are too hard 



57.4 
50.1 
42.2 



71,0 

eo.2 

49.3 



* GalciUationa are adjusted lo exc^fute senlcm'^tao answered, **Dm not apfHy.** 

However, idSK) senk>rs vlei^ their eohools ill a m<m £Guronyt>le light than did 1972 B^moTs with vegBxA to 
**library facilities,** ^teachei^intermt in students,'' providing '^unseling heljrftU for nnntimiing |ny education,'' 
and prodding '^counseling helpful in finding «n{dlayment.*' With rmpect to tlwlast named item» the increase 
w^ cfuite large {ftom 38 to 49 percent). * 



Thus, while I9^seniorsgavetheirTOhixilshigtu^marte than did the 1972 
fiEU^ties, t^U3her inters, and counseling, they were more critic^ or negative with nqpard to ounicultmi 
emphasis, ^ quality of teaching, condition of^H^o^, and even their schoolli reputatkm. Th^ also were more 
inclined to ^sel tb^ had poor stddy hiUtJits^£j^pite the trend away ttara academic curnculumiand courseworiiL. 
more lB&£LaBDk>r^ complaint that Uxeifoourmg were too hard. ^ 

The size and ewa the direction of »>me of the trends varied for differoitidnds <rf students (tables A.i^ A.3, 
A.4). For example, criticism of schools for insufficient emphasis on bas^ 

high than for low academic ability students (16 vs. 8 percentage points). On the c^her hand, concern about 
^ . stra^ on vtx3atiional 8ul:$iec^ 
abili^ s^iiors Qby S and 7 pcints, respectivi^X l>ut rase for Uiose with low a(»demk> ability (by 6 and 4 pointe, 
rtepectivelyX 



in Um» geiMHnd peognm fnu&, which i^um more esnph^sis cm oouibss orated totmrd peraodal (tev«i(^naait. 
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CHAPTERS ^ 

SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 

c 

Overview . ' J . 

Ferfonnanoe on standardissedt sMlity or ac^iievement tMts is a good predictor of who goes to ocdlege and 
ho«r well they do there; and any nuCrked change in test score levels may have a profound e^ect not on^ on who 
attends and succeeds in ooUege but on othffl* life outoMnes.* Even for iK>nc£ai^ youth, mastery of basic verbal 
and mathematical skills is consUlered einployBrs to be importiyit for suoessful perfprmanoe in most entry- 
level jo^ and may even be a-determinins: jSoctor in being hired for such jc^. Thus educators, employers, and tlw 
pubUc became increasing concerned during the lOTOb by evidence ^ declining high schdol test scores. The 
most widely pubUcized oc^noitive test Boarm are those of the CksU^ Entrance Examination Boardls Schfdastio 
Aptitude Ttest (SAT). The n^en SAT verbal score nattonwide fell frran 453 to 424 (about one-quarter of a standard 
deviation) between 1972 and 1980, and the mean SAT matl^matics score drqsped firopa 484 to 468, (about one- 
seventh of a standard (teviaticHi) during this «une period.' Of equal concern is the declii^ in the absolute 
number of students with very high scores. • 

Criticism of the academic standards of high schools also grew during IhiS perkxi. It was perceived by many 
that schools were not only providing a 1^ rigOTOus academic curriculum, but also were requiring 1^ 
homework and were.applying easier grading standards; and by so doing, schools may have unintentioiially led 
studentstobelievethatexceUenceisnotvaluedor at least that it is easily attained.. ' 

« * ■ 

This chapter of the report examines data from the two l(mgitudinal studio for evidence of changes in levels 
of school performance as judged Iqr scores on verbal and mathematics tests,^' hon^vnork effort, and grade-point 
aveitige. 

Verbal Skills 

Hie same 15-item, 5-minute, vocabulary test and the san» 20-item. 5-passage. l5-minute reading test wwe 
given to 1972 and 1980 seniors. Tba mmn test score fell by one-fifth of a standard deviatien ov«r the 8-year 
period &r each ctf these two verbal tests (taMe A.5).VThis is a substantive as waU as a statistic 
(tedine. The decOine in vocabulary socros (but reading scores) was aoXs about one-third as large for 
minoTity-groui^students as it was for white students, lildreover. the estimated' decline in vooabul^ scores but 
not reading scorns) was less than qne-half as large tar students from lowSESS backgrounds as for ttioee from 
high 




Aoadtomio Prass. 1988. « _^ * 

»In addittanTtwo iio«Mwa«l«olo sWlte were adasiaisteiwnioth In 1878 and ISBO. BaomoB ti obaages in &d «^^^*"^ 
prooedures used wlt|\ these tests at tbe two tisis perkida, Mm osteaiaiWy large aocae gains in thBSBtMts are suspect and WiU n<* be 
discussed in this report. An analysis of tl» data floa- these two testwia avallaide upon requ^ flrom NGSa 

Oooaeqinntly; the magnttiidM itf tbe «atiii»M d(^^ 
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Mathematics Skills 

Each group ofsenioi-s was givmi a 25 question, 15 minute mathematics t^t that measured ability to TOlve 
r^soning problems involvjiiff quaiititativ^ compariTOiis but not involving algebraic, geometric, or trignometric 
skills. Eighteen of the items were identical or virtually identioil' on the two tests. The m^n score on the 18 
commoa items fell by one-sixth of a standard deviation (table A. 5). Thus the declin^ of one-fifth standard 
^ deviation in verbal and one-sixth standard deviation in mathematics observed in this study are about Jthe S£^e 
sizra as the declines in SAT scores {one-quai-ter and one seventh standard deviation, respectively) from 1972 to 
1980, 

It is interesting to note that the ^p in average mathematics scwes between white and minority-group 
students naKrowed from 1 .OO to 0.85 standard deviation/' Also, the superiority in mean scores of the Northeast 
and North Central regions over the South and West declihed from 24 to .09 standard deviation, 

\ , ' : ■ 

There is no evidence of a pojuction in the size of the gap in mathematics (or reading) «x)r^ between low 
SES and high SES ^niors. 



Homework , « 

The averse amount of time per week sp^nt on homew)rk (actxjrding to the ^niors' self reports) fell from 
4.26 to 3.85 hours or by 25 minutes (table A.5). In 1972, 35.2 percent of ^niors spent at least 5 hours per week 
pn homework, but in 1980 the corresponding percentage only 24.5 (table 3. H 

When the time-on-homework data wei^e analyzed separately by region *of the country, all four regions 
showed significant and sutetantial decUnas, although the decUne was most dramatic in the South, where the 
percentage of those who^spent 5 or more hours per week on homework dropped from 36 to 21 percent (not 
shown in table). ' ' ^. ' 

While 1980 senior females still spent more hours tlian males on hpmework (tiUile A-5), £he gap vvas only 
about one-half as great as in 1972 {.^4 vs. ^.34 hours per week). The sisse of the trend aisti varied appreciably by 
race, mxdoeconomic status, achievement lei^el, and high schoc^ prt^ram. Homework effort rose by 0.5 hour per 
week for minority-group students while fahing by 0.4 hour pter week for white students. Time on homework 
also rroe sfightly (. 1 hour per week) for high SES students, but fell (by .7 hour per ^^k) for low SES stud^ts. 
The pattern by tMt w^re level was one of virtually ^o change for ihc^ in the top quartile, but a drop of about .5 
hour per whek.for others. ^ 



Table 3. l . Percentage distribuiion of students who spent specifio amounts time on hoiMwork: 1972 and IWO 
seniors 



Year 



1980 
1972 



Homework (hours per week) 



Total 

lOO.O 
lOO.O 



None 

7.7 
11.0 




1-5 ' 


5 - lO 


Over 10 


67.8 
53.8 


18.1 
29.7 


6.4 
5.5 



L 



Finally, the amount of homework effort by academic pit^ram students remained virtually constant at 5.1 
iours per w^k, while that for non-academic program students feU by .5 hour per week, from 3.6 to 3.1. 



^ Twelve d the items were identical^ 
* In Ch^iier Two. Academic Oou 
mftiliraiatk?s tllto were wfaite c4i 
t 




' six were th^ same excqpt for miitor ohaiig^ such as feet to meters, 
^rk, it wafl pointed out that, by \9QO, minurity^^rmip students vmre actually taidin^ 
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Grade Average ^ - 

The mean hiarh ^ool grade a^^rage of seniors rose betvraen 1972 and 1980by; .07 of a letter grade— firom 
2.78 to 2.85 on a scale where A = 4. B f 3, JC = 2. and D = 1 (tatde A.5X The increase in grade average was gr«tter 
for a(»demic than for non-academic program students (. 16 vs .08). While the increases in gracte aver^es may 
'seem spiall, th^r are substantively important, as well as statistically highly significant. They cxicurred during a 
period when both trat scores and Ijomework effort declined; aiwl the gap in grade averages between thc^e in the 
lowest and highest test score quartiles was only .9^ of a letter grade. { 

\ • ■ • . 

The proportion of seniors who received laostly A grades increased between 1972 and 1980 by qpe-third, 

from 8.9 to 11.8 percent (tiOjle 3.3). ' ! ' 



1U>le 3.2. High school grade averagm: 1972 and 1980 seniora (peromitage disti^bulion of stndents) 













Grade average 








Year 


Total 






















A 


B + 


B 


• C+ 


C 


D + 


D 




1980 


100.0 


11-8 


20.7 


20.9 


26.3 


13.6 


5.6 


0.9 


0.2 


1972 


100.0 


•8.9 


19.4 ' 


20.9 


28.5 


• 14.6 


* 6.5 


1.0 


0.2 



" " - s. 
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CHiePTER 4 



STUDENT SEaJ-PERCEPnONS AND VAUJES 

• . • I 

Overview ' • 

This chapter presents infonnafeion on trends in "locus of control" (i.e., the extent to which a person 



perceiyes himself or hel^elf to be in control of envircmmfflital events or at the mercy of external foroesX aeH- 
esteem. and life and wprk values. The formation of a poativri self-image, the development of appreciatiiHi for 
continuing self-development, and the acquisition of socially desiralde attitudes and values are seen by many 
educators as appropriate feoals or performance (*jectives for schools. The senior^ outlook on life«ay have 
gignificant consequraioJ on academic achievement, goal setting, persistence in working towreid goAls, citr 
izenship. aco^tance of leadership roles, and in general, occupational and life orientations. 

.Locus of Ckmtrol / ^ 

Ptersons are considered to be "internal" if th^ beUeve that th^y have control over their environment and the 
Aihty to influence the course of theh- own U v^ , vrhich may include attempting to improve their lot by means rf 
education. They are considered to be -external" if thQT beUeve their Uv^ are largely controlled 1^ 
circ^mstancaa over which th^ have very Uttle inllueuce. Btour items were emptoyed to measure this psychologi- 
cal concept. . ' ^ 

y * -nie data in tables 4.1 aiid A.6 indicsagmt th^feUflrbeeir a-ahJffc toward-exteHuOityi •'BaWft ahowslhat. 
1980 seniors were more likely than 1972 seniors to believB that -good luck is mwe important than hard work 
for success" (1 1 .6 vs. 8.4 per^nt); that "people who accept their condition in Ufe are happier than t^ee who try 
to change things" (36.i3 vs. 31.0 percent); and that "every time I try to get ahead, sometiiing or soritetme stops 
me" (32.2 vs. 18.9 percent). The fourth item (namely, "planning only makes a person unhappy, smoe plans 
hardly ever work out anyway^X however, rbv6aled evidence of a change. 
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1Uil0'4.t- Summary erf Changes in **oatkiak cm life** of high sohool seniimi: 1078 and 19^ 



VariabiB 



1972 



1980 



Loqjis of control (percentage.agree s£raa^^ or agree) 

Gkxxi luck more important than hard work 
Something or ^m^txxly stc^ n^ firom getting ahead' 
Does not pay to plan ahead 
/Bsople {Should accept conditions 

( ^ / ^ - 

l^lf-esteem (percentage Skgrep Btr^nglj^ 

I take pod/Qve attiH&de toward ixij^»lf 
lam a p^rfiKm of W3rth % 
I am able teiio things as well as m«A others 
I am satisfied with myaelf • 



, 8.4. 11,0 

18.9 22,2 

18.2 18.0 

31,0 36.8 



•IT 



I 

85-6 
17.8 



6 32.6 
O^ 33.5 
3^6 
22.6 



C, Regardless of {dans, defimtely ^c^xiks has the ali^ty to cxmiidete co^^e (percentage) 



41.a 47.9 



D, Lif^ values (percentage b^^^eve vary important) 

SixocMS in my work 
Mf^rria^ and happy ftunily life 
Strong friendship^ 
Steady work 

Be;jtter c^portuniti^ for my children . 
^ Correcting social and economic inequalities 
Lots of riK^ney ^ 
\' Roving from this area €(Ahe country , ^ 

Community leadei^^p 
laving close to parehts and relative 

£. Work values (percentage believe ran^ important) 

Important and interesting ^rk 
Bfeeting and working vnth fHendly, sociable pec^ 
"•"Freedom to make my own decisions 
Jdb Kourity and permanenoe . . .4 
Good inconw within a few yeai« ' 
Pinevknis experience in the ar^ 



'84.5 
81.7 
79.2 
77,8 
66.8 
26.8 
17.8 
14.6 
11.4 
7.7 



79.0 
57.4 
43.1 
40.8 
31.3 
19.3 



88.3 
80.8 
81.2 
84.2 
66.9 
13.1 
31.7 
14.5 
d.8 
14.0 



86.4 
65.8 
61.8 
58.0 
45.0 
30.8 



Self-Esteem 



Four items were mnpkisrBd to measure the raoiorb anjUpmge. All foilr indicated that 1980 seniors bad a 
higher rc^^ard for th^Qxselv^ than did 19"^ s^kiora (tables 41^ showsthat 1980 sailors were 

mora likely to agree strongly with the following statements: 1'take a positive attitude toward myselT (32.6 vs. . 
26.6 perofflit); 1 feel I am a pereon of worth, on an equal plane with othesreT (33.5 vs. 30.0 percent); "I am aim tQ 
do things as well as most other peopte" (33.6 vs. 25.6 percent); ajExd "Xto. the wh«^. I am ^itisfied with myaelT 
(22.6 vs. 17.8 peroentX The siiss of the upirarditraQd in ralf-esteem v^ not the same for groups of students 

^ (taide A T). It tended ^ be ereater for mates, high SBS students, and aoad^nio program students thaXi for 

' fiamaleB. kiw SSS8ti]^int8r& 

Confidenoe in abiUty to ooanidete ooU^ woukl se^ to be related to or refteot e^-^teem. Senic»ns were 
askad: "Whatever your plans, ^ you think^nx have the ability to ocmiptete ooU^pe?" Despite^ the downward 
treouifir^ 1972 to 1^K> in vaz^ aad qiiyWKitiye skills. an4 in niunber of aouJ^nSc courses taken, table 4. 1 
imitates mare 1^0 tima 1972 seoknv (47.9 vs. 41.3 poroent) answered. "Yto. ctefinitely.'' lUble A.7 shows that 
the inarease in self-oonfidenoe regarding odll^ abiUty was greater for minority'-group students t^mn for white 
stmlBtite, and syfprisine^ was greater fcr itoai-«w<tfmifn.than fdr ara>diwnio jyogram students. 
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JLife Values 

Trends in life valiies are given in tables 4. 1 and A.8. Overall, 1980 seniors assigned much more importance 
than 1972 Kaiiors to work-related values and living clrae to parents and much le^ to correcting axaal ^d . 
economic inequalities and to comminpity leadership. There was Uttle, if any, change with regard to the amount 
of importance attached to, pw^^^^ and happy family life, strong friendship, better opportunities for own 
children, or moving to smothei^plurt of the xxjuntry. , . . > 

The i^icreases in "very Important" ratings for work-oriented Ufe values were from 77.8 to 84.3 percentior 
finding st^y work, from 84.5 to 88.3 percent for suaiess in my line of work, and from 17.8 to 31.7 percent for 
having lots pf money (table 4.1% For all three of these variables, the size of the increase tended to be scmiewhat 
greater for young women than for young men (table A.8X For example, the feeling that finding st^uiy work w&s 
very important jumped by 5.4 points for females but rose only by 2.3 points for males. High academic ability 
and high SES seniors by 1980 iiad become at least djs oonc»med about finding steady work and succ^ in work 
as low academic ability and Idw SE^ seniora. whereas in 1972 they were not nearly so concerns!. ^ 

* ■ ' - , 

The 8-year increase in "very important" ratings for "Uving close to parents and relatives" was from 7.7 to 
14.0 percent (table 4.1). The size of the increase was about the same for ail cat^ories erf seniors. 

The overall percentage of seniors who thought that "being a leader in my commlmity" vvas very important 
fell from 1 1.4 to 9.8. The size of the change was a function of SES and aoademie abiUty. The dedinfe was very 
sharp for low SES and low academic ability seniors, but there actually was an increase in importance assigned 
to community leadership for high SE^S and high academic ability students. 

Work Values 

The 1980 seniors were much more likely than the 1972 seniors to think that every one of the Six factors 
listed (tables 4. 1 and A.9) was important in selecting the kind of work they planned to be doing for most of their 
lives. This increase for all six factors seems o mi sistent with the findings of the previous sectitn that .1980 
seniors were more concerned than their 1972 o^terjmrts about finding steady work, being successful in that 
work, arid making lots of money. TaiAe 4. i shows that the increases were especially large for freedom to make 
own decisions (43 to 63 percent), job security and permanence (41 to 58 percentX previous work experiwice in 
the job area (19 to 31 percent), and good income to start or within a few years (31 to 46 percent). The size of the 
trend was smaller for the other two fetors; namely, meeting and workin^Twith sociabiB, friendly people and 
doing import^t and interesting work. V 

Some, but f^ from all, a§4ti« trends for the total populatitm were due to a nairowing of the gender gap. 
Young women revealed a*6tronger trend than did young men toward valuing freedom to make their own 
decisions; in fact, in 1980 they placisd slighUy more value qn this factor than did males, whereas the bppo«te 
had been true in 1972 (table A.9). The rating for this factor ro&e from 64 to 80 for fbmal^ but only from 68 to 
78 for inal^. Female ratings of the importance of both a good income and jcA> s^urity and permanent alwr 
grew more rapidfty than those of -males. On the other hand, while 1080 femafes stiU valued working with 
fHendly. sociable people more highly than did 1980 males, thunder ^p had narrowed since 1972. Thus there 
was a considerable amount of convergence over thi? S-year period in occupational values ci young women and 
■men. • ■ . . ' y 

The size of the upward trend was somewhat larger for white "flf^ for minority-group seniors for two 
fitctors: freedom to make own d«usions, and working with friendly, wxiiable people. The higher the SES and 
higher the test scossi^mposite. the stronger was the upward trend in importan<» assigned to job MOiuity^and 
parmanence. • ' 

• . '• . - • . 

. - . .1 , 
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CHAPTER 5 



PLANS AND ASPIRATIONS 



r 



Overview 

' students completed queetkninalres ahortly before tliey were to make gdb of the key traneitioii? in tli«ir 
Uvea: ftxan 12 y«uP8 of progfaxmnediUU-tinie scboolis^Mo^ variety of ezperienoes. inoiu4ing various kinds of 

», and femily formation, with various <q)tiona n^^ard- 



jrs with rtegard to their immediate plans for the ywu- after 
\ be«i influenced tay school perscmnel . The two sets of seniors 
ry education they ezpectM to (^itain and finally 



postseoondary educaUicm. career<ifiented wprk, 
ing tlw raquendiig and timincr of thme i 

This chapter first oompares 1972 and 1980 1 
hig^h school and the esctent to which these plans ] 
then are compared with r<^:ard to the amount of 
With r^ipect to their occupational goals. 

Short-Term Plans 

lliB peroentage of seniors who plamwd some form of postseoondary education as ni» on© 
likely wiU take the largest share of your time in the year after you leave high school*' did not change 
slgnificanUy over tiie fr^year period. There was a shift, however, in tlw type of educattonal institutkm thay 
planned to attend. As shown in taWe 5.1, more 1980 seniors than 1972 seniors planiMd to attend a 4-year 
institution (37.8 vs.^3.6 peroentX and fswer planned to go to a 2-ypar institutkm (14.4 vs. 16.7 peroimt) or to a 
trade or Iwisiness school (6.1 vs. 8.8 percmitX' The decUiM in percentage of 2-year o(d^ a^Arants is due 
entirely to the feet that fewer senksrs expected to take academic courses in such institutions (11.3 to 8.8 
percent). The percentage expecting to take teahnical courses in such institutions showed no decline. 

IWiIe 8.1. I^roentago distrfbation <rf shoirt-term 0ans of high sohool senkars. ly aaxi 19Tg and 19^ wataw 



Activity that will take largest share of tin^ the year 
aftOT high sobbol 



All indents 



1972 



1980 



MalBB 



1972 



1980 



Femates 



1972 



1980 



Itotal 

l^Jdng courses, full- or part-time,«at 

■A trade or business school 

A junior or oonuniuiity oolle^ 

l^BohnicKa courses 
^AcadfflBio coi|r8W 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 lOO.O 100.0 



8.8 



5.4 

11.3 



6.1 



5.8 
8.6 



7.2 



5.S 
11.4 



5.4 



5.2 
7X 



10.3 



5.5 
11.2 



6.t 



6.4 

10.d 



This shtft i9 counter to the owma aamdlmaat trsKls in 8-y«4r and -ft-ysac <k«leg» dorinfir thte V^^ff^^^^^f^^^^^SSS. 
Bimto aotuaCM? haw been laaaahw to stt^ 
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Table fi.lf Vwt^tagB distribution of fttafHrt-term {dans <^ high school seniors, by sex: 1978 and 11^0 seniorB 



m 

\ « 


All students 


Males 


FemalaB 


Activity that will take largest share of time Uie year 
after high school 

t. . « 


1972 




1972 


1980 


1972 


1980* 


1 A 4-ye»r ooUag^ or university 


33,6 


37.8 


34.6 


37.2 


32,5 


39.2 


Wbrkin^ ftill-tiine 


25.9 


20.5 


24.8 


31.5 


27.0 


26.8 


ApprentiGeship or op-the-jdb training 


2.7 


• 

2.4 


3.8 


3.4 


1.5 


1.8 


Regular military servioe (or service academy) 


3.4 


3.5 


6.0 


5.4 


0.8 


1,8 




2.8 


1.2 


0.1 


0.2 


5.5 


2.1 


Working part-time, but not attending sohool 

• 


2.1 


1.9 


1.9 


1.5 


2.2 


2.2 


Other (travel, take a bre^^. x» {dans) 


4.2 


3.2 


5.0 


3.1 


3.5 


.3.3 



Note. — Details ma^ not acHi to UAjbJ^ becauae of nninding. 



The percentage <d mniors piAyiniiig to work full-time i»n:^ea8Qd fronf 25.9 to 29.5 percent while tl^ 
pepcmitage pl^nnii^g to be honmmakers or to travel or take a break ctechned from 2.8 to 1.2 percent and 4.2 to 
3.2^ percent, respectively. 

. The S-year trends in pbumed activitias wore quite differeht for yawag mmmi and jouAg men. While the 
estimated peraentage of males idanning academic ocdl^pe work did not change signiftcanUy (46.0 in 1972 vs. 
44.3 in 1980X tha peroodtage of females rose from 43.7 to 49.4— from a fSgnre 2 peroentage points lowear than 
that for malte in 1972 to a figure 5 pointe higlusr in 1980.' A seocmd ma^r gender difGnrenoe ooourml fin* the 
activity fiill-tiine work. The peroentiNge of males planning tiiis activity tta year after high scbcx>l rose from 24 ^8 
to 3 1 . 5 peroent while the o orrre po a adtng figure fbr feaxaUm ronained at about 27 peromt . It also s^ouM be noted 
that females exhibited an increased inoiinaticm to enter tihe militai^ servioe (from 0.8 to 1.6 peroentX and a 
decreased t^idenc^ to betxMne ftiU-tiix^ homemakers (from 6.6 to 2^1 pen^Q. Finalfy, nx^ that the inoHnatinn 
to travel, take a break, or have no {dana was tees in IWO than in 1972 for mal^ (3.1 vs. 5.0 peroentX but 
remained virtually unchanged for fiBsnales (3.3 vs. 3.6 pero«itX -' 

Influeim ofSobool Siaff on Plans ^ 

students in both cnirveys were asked to tnriinate how much their plans for after high school had been 
influenced by & guMas^ counselor m by teaftbers.* Answer obatam were "Not at all,^ "Sonwwhair aiul 
TrequenUy^" which were scfired O. IK), aiui 100, r^wotively. Using this scale, the feeling that guklaiKM 
< counselors had inflxienoed their plans went up slightly (£rcm 27.6 to 30.3); and the fiseling regarding the 
influsnoeof teachers rose conskleraldy (firom §k.e to 38.3). If attentian is directed simply at tbe peroentage of 
seniors who felt at Ifeast Boancyrhat influenced by guidance counselors, this value rose from 46.4 to' 49.8, and the 
percentage who ware at leasmmrawhat influenced hy teactrars climbed from 39.0 to 68i}. (No table of thi^ date 
is provicted.) , . ' 

The increase in the inflwrnoe cf scdiool personuEd cm student plans was ^entiaU;/ the maOB regardteas of 
how studente wore daffidftod. 



■ These perDantag«8 are VbB totals dt aoadexaks oouroes at junior or oommunity ooll^ve and all douroes at 4-yoar ocHh^ne^ 

■ llw NUk78 iiordiiv Itar thB iRttv was. teatAer ottwr 
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PUnned Field.of Study in Ck>Uege 

Seniors who planned to go to college at some time in the future — whether in the year following hif^h «}hocd 
or later and whether as a primary or secondary activity— were asked to indicate the^ choice of ooll^pe field oC 
study.' l%e results for students who said they plaimed to attend college as their major activity the year after 
hig^h school are shown in table 5'.:^. The representation of females in this subset climbed from 49.5 percent in 
1972 to 55.6 percent in 1980 (not shown in the table). 

There were appreciable increase in the percentage planning to enter the following fields: 

- Engineering and computer and information science (8.8 to 13.9 percent) ^ 

- Business (12.8 to 21.6 percent) > ■ 

but movement away from — 

* « - 

- Education (12.3 to 6.5 percent) 

- Biological and social sciences (36.8 to 19.4 percent)-^ 

- Mathematics and physical science (4.8 to 2.9 percent) 

- English and foreign l^guagiM (4.6 to 3. 1 percent) 

- Music and philc^phy (in total. 4.6 to 2.7 percent) 

- Health-related careers (l 1.9 to 8.7 percent) 

Thete werelsu-ge shifts in field-of-choioe distributions 1^ sex. The male and female distributions were 
much more alik^ in 1980. though there were still some fai^ substantial gencler differences. Agrkmlture. 
architecture, computer and information sciences, and enmj;^6ring continuecjl to be predominantly mateHshosen 
fields in 190) (31 .2 percent of males vs. 8.3 pen^t of f^al^); but the gap had narrowed substantially since 
1972 when 21.4 ipercent of males and only 1 .8 percent of female planned to enter thrae fields. In other words, 
.these fields were liiale-preferred by a ratio of 12 to 1 in 1972. but l?y le^ than 4 to 1 in 1980." 

The gender ratio for biolc^ioal and ewcial sciences actually switohed from 1 . 3 to 1 in fevor <rf mates to 1 .2 to 
1 in fevor of females." Another shift toward females ocwurred for busing, which went from mate dominant In 
1972 (16.J0 percent of ma]»s vs. 9. l percent of females) to neutral in 1980 (almcst 22 percent for each seat). 

On the other hand, some fields that we^ more preferred by females than males in 1972 became k«B so in 
1980. Fbr example, the preference ratio in favor of females for art, English, foreign languages, and music fan 
between 1972 and 1980 ftom 2.2 to 1 <15.9 vs. 7.2 percent) to 1.4 to 1 (1 1.2 vs. 7.9 percent). It ^ouAl be'nq^ 
that the percent^ of females planning to enter health-related fields fell fipom 20.3 to 14.0 percent, a slight 
decline was al^» evident 'for males, from 3.7 to 2.2 percent. 



1 

1 «x*h8 1972 seniors were asked for their ^'present choice;" X\m 1980 seniors were asked to indk»te wh^ they would "'imwl like to ^i«ly" 
» The trend is eraa nxOTe dramatic If the change in sex omipoeitioti of the ooU^ aepirants Is token inlo aooount.l^n^^^^WO. the 

nttmfaer of Itonales ^^r^Sxt^ to eai tor these flekis more than quadrupled , and the tomale refnesentatkm in these f^^mwm B to 05 

jpstoeot* 

• See Ibotnote TT to table 5,2. however, regardinif a posaiUe oomparaijility proUem. 
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^mobto 5,8* RnnoeiitagtMi of 1972 and IMtO Mniors w&D aa tpeo t ad thsfe atteiidiiiif ooltoge would b0 tboir jaimary 
aotivlty thfi fblkiiriiiif yMr» li^ 



V 

CoUefi^ fiBld erf st udv 


All atuctents 




Femates 


1©72 


1980 


1972 


. 1980 

li 


1972 


1980 ^ 


TVital \ , 


100.0 


.100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
















A crripl 1 111 1 im 


3.1 


2.4 

• 


A. 


o.Y 


U.D 


l.o 


Arphitecttire % 


1.9 2.1 


3.5 


4.0 


0.2 


0.7 


' Biological and social scienoe^ 


26.8 i^l9.4 


30.3 


17.9 


23.4 


20.6 


WwUXUUbvX frl IS 1 II 111 f I miiHiliril 0\MdJ4^00^ 


1 A 
X.O 




2.3 


5.5 


0.8 


3.7 




6.2 


9.4 


10.2 


18.0 ' 


0.2 


' 2.6 


Matlieniatica 


2.1 


0.9 


2.4 


1.0 


1.8 


0.9 




2.7 


2.0 


3.9 


3.0 


1.4 


1.1 


Subtcrtal V 


(43.4) 


(40.7) 


(58.0) 


(53.1) 


(28.4) 


(30.9) 


Artn anii hiiinsiiiitiivi' 














Art 


3.7 


4.5 


2.4 


3.5 


5.0 


5.2 




3.2 


2.2 


1.7 


1.6 


4.7 


2.8 




0.2 


0.0 


n o 
U.4 


u.u 


O*o 


U.2. 


Foreign languages 


1.4 


0.9 


0.2 


0.3 


2.7 


1.4 


Home economics 


1.5 


1.5 


0.0 


O.O 


3.1 


2.7 




0.2 


0.2 


0.4 • 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 


^OljLX'iiHJlBITl ' 


1.9 
3.2 


3.7 
2.1 


2.2 
2.9 


3.4 

2.5 


i.7 
3.5 


3.9 
^ 1.8 




1.4 


0.6 


1.5 


0.9 


1.3 


0.2 


oUDU/iai 


(18.7) 


(15.7) 


(11.6) 


(12.3) 


(22.4) 


(18.3) 

• 


Buainesa 


12.6 


21.6 


"^16.0 


21.4 


9.1 


,21.7 


Education 


12.3 


6.5 


6.8 


3.1 


17.9 


9.2 


^ealth-related oareers* 


11.9 


8.7 


3.7 


2.2^ 


20.3 


14.0 


"Mx^iiipnal or technical 


3.2 


2.6 


4.1 


3.9 


2,2 


1.5 


Other 




4.3 


f 


3.8 


r ■ 


' 4.6 



^The 1 972 senkn^swei^ asked to picdc the ino^fltoito^^ 
field that oame ok}flest to what tli^ 

nc5t, * 
^ Hieee tuio llekte were gnmped lnwaufle the NLS-78 form imflt^d pnetas^ azid mycdtc^ogy aa mxamgSB^ under social k^qobs and 
fgiedflnMatiyaDdprwnedlitoeiHidarbii^^ 
piiEsxraiicyier and **F^lK)k>gy" aa eq^ 

The NL8-72 form used the iBTXx^iaxsktgy, "^Iw^ i^tuUea, Megtoan-Anrntom rtiidias. m (Mmr athnio studte." Tiro HB&^ form used ti» 
wording, "Ethnfe sti^diea (tor eam]^ bteck rtudtea and MeEksan-Amerioail studlMli" 

NIB-TZ employed the warding, ^'Jbumaliapi (for ezampto^ oraununioatkH^ and radio aixi t^evb^m)," HS4tB the wording, *t3asnmuniaar 
timis (for mumipte. .K^uriialiam, radto« a;mi t^^ 
^ NL&-72 empilasrBd ma ftaacriplGr: *1Btelfih-relatel careen (for eapmpk^, nursing^ medbsal iedlmok)gy. ami x-ray iedbfkAogy,"' HB&B uaed 
tmc "Health oooupatiosis exami^, pawtloal nimdng, g»dkial teohnology, and x-ray teohmik^r and ^Ueatth siteioes (to exaaipte, 
regtstered nuraihg. oi^on^ry. and phanaacyX** 

^fole. --Details txiay ncA adkt to tolala baoanse 
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Amount of PostTOCK)ndary £kiuc»tioii Pl^^ 

There are some diHicultieS in trying: to cx^mpare educational plans becmuM of (Ufferences between the two 
studio in question and response WOTdings (table 5.3 footnote), item rra^nse i^ite differencaa, and possildy, the 
tiine in the school year that the survey was conduct^.' Both surv^ show that about four-fifths of Uie senicnrs 
planned to get some fonn of pwtseoondary education. The type and amoimt planned, howevef, differ. The major 
change is that many more 1980 than 1972 seniors (20.2 vs. 12.6 percent) planned to get an advamjedd^freeaxid 
fewer planned to stop with a bachelorls degree (25.3 vs. 37.6 percent) (table ^.3). 

I There was a marked shift in distributions by gender. Tbe percenter of malra expecting to m^l 
education with a high school diploma or less incr^used from 15.5 to 21.0 percent, while for females the figure 
dropp^ from 22.2 k> 18.2 percent. While the percentage of mal^ planning an advanced d^pree roee from 16.3 
to 21.2 percent, the oorrwponding figure for females rose much more sharpljs^from 9.1 to 19.8 perorot. 



sharply^JlPMC 



TabteS.S. PerwntagCMBof 1978and ISSOseniora whoasfdredtodM^ 
eduoalicmal goal/ by sex 





All students 


Males 


F\BinaXe8 


Highest level planned^ 


1973 


1980 


1972 


1980 


1972 


1980 


Total " . • 


100.0 


100.0 


t 

100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


L^s than high school g^raduation 


2.2 


0.4 


2.4 


o.eV 


2.0 


0.3 


High school graduation only 


- 16.7 


19.4 13.1 


20.4 


20.2 


17.9 


Vocational, trade, or business school 


18.0 


19.6^ 17.4 


20.1 


18.6 


18.9 


Junior college 


12.8 


15.1 


11.5 


11.7 


14.1 


18.1 


Four-yMir (X)llege or university 


37.8 


25.3 


39.2 


26.0 


36.0 


2S.1 


Graduate or profe^ional school 


12.6 


20.2 


16.3 


21.2 


9.1 


19.8 



' The NLS-T2 questionnaire asked the Audent to indicate tto hifchest level erf education (^aiyied to attain. Hie HS&B qwstkmnatre a^eed, 
**As things stand now, how in school do ycm think ycni will get?" 

The question formats and answer choiora fb 1972 and 19k60 seniors were not identical. The xva^ difTerei^ses in ohotoes wre as ft^iowK 



Qo to a junior teUege 



Go to a 4-year ooitege or uniirerfldty 

Go* to a graduate or prerf<^«ional school after coltege 



Note — Details may ncH add to totals because to rounding. 



HB&B 

College progrcun: ^ 

Lera than 2 y«aEU*s of college 

Two or more yoars «^ oc^to^re 

* (iiKJhiding B-year degree) • 
Colore pit^^ram: 

Finish ooi^re (4- c»r 5-year d^ree) 
Coll^pe prc^^ram: 

Master^ degree ch* equivalent 

PhJD., M.D.. or iHher advatK)ed ponol^^sional degree ' 



Ocoupational Qoal$ 

¥br several r^urons^lsaution should employed iB interpretiiig the rrarults regarding trends in cxxmpar 
ticmai goals. The 1972 i^niors were aaked to indicate which of 14 jcrit)ca^l^ri^bcMst dabbed 'the kindof w[^k 
you woiUdiilce to do'' (emphasis added); whdreaa» IdSOfi^niors were asked to indicate which of lejc^categortos' 
came closMt to describing "the jc* or occupation you expect or plan to have when you are 30 ymars oteT 
(emphasis addedX Furthermore, bec»u^ oi formatting problems in NLS-72 and because this item was a "Mtioal 
item*' in HS&B; the NIS-72 item ij^sponse rate was much lower tiian the HB&B rate (.754 vs. .950). 



^ Tl^ltem response ral^^^as only .736 for NLS-73 but 971 forlfiS&B. In NIB>72 ti^ item was in a probaUy ocmfusing nuirix<30^ 

in HS&B it was in a simple oneKJoiumn form and, was designated a "critic^ item.** HS&B was oondi&ed at iBH&k 1 month earliar in ths 

school year. » ' 

* In HS&B, the cme '^prcsDassionBl'' category d NL8-78 was divictod into three s^iarate (sl^isrieft. The HB&^ item, taut no^ tte uaod la 

NLS^B, also iMl a *'not unn'ldnir'' rmpcmae c^iT^azi. Only 1.3 percent tji re^midents ipave this answer; for the {mrposa of this traMl 

analysis, th^ were treated as lumrBspomtents. 
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TbUa 5.4 groups the non^profesaUmal oooupatiosis into two cat^^ori^: male-dominant and female-domi- 
nant, Tiw 19S0 seniors were more prone than the 1972 ^niors to choose "ma|B-dominant'' jobs (38.1 vs. 30,1 
perpentX particularly those of maxu^r/admioistrator (7,1 vs. 3.1 percent), projmetor/owner (4.0 to. .1.8 
peroentX and technical (8.2 vs. 6.6 peroent). This was compen^rated for by a substantial decline in preference for 
clerical and other ^^female-dominant" jobs (ftrom 24.5 to 18.3 percent) and sl^ht decljne for the profi^ional 
category (from 4S.4 to 43.5 pOToent> 

All of the previously n^ntioned trends were oonsideraidy gr^Jier for female than for males. For example, 
the female preference for ^'male-ctominant*' jobs more than doubled, from 9.8 to 19.8 percent. The^increased 
inters of females in manager/ad&iini^rator and proprietor/owner jobs was especially pronounced, goidg from 
a total ctf 1.8 tq 8.9 peroent. Also, the percentage of young women planning to enter profrasional occu{»tions 
was virtually iinchanged (at about 49 percent), while the corresponding statistics for males feU 3 percenter 
poiats to a level in 19^ that was 10 percentage points below the figure for females (38.8 vs. 48.7 percent.)' 



tUde 5.4. FtoGentagM at 1978 and 1980 sentors who mfl^ftad to enter designated oooupations, by sex 



Female-dominant: 
Clerical 

Homemaker or housewife^ 
Sales 
Service 
Subtotal 



_ — — — 

Jc^ or o(xnipational oat^pry 




Males 


Finales 


1972 


1980 


1972 


1980 


1972 


1980 


Itota; 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Profi^ffidonal'^ 


45.4 


43.5 


41.8 


38.8 


48.8 


48.7 


Male-dominant: 














Craftsman 


7.6 


8.3 


15.1 


15.7 


0.5 


1.1 


Farmer, fcurm manager 


1.6 


2.0 


2.7 


3.4 


0,6 


0.8 


Laborer 


2.5 


2.0 


4.9 


3.7 


0.3 


0.2 


Bfonager/admimstrator 


3.1 


7.1 


5.1 


7.9 . 


1.3 


6.4 


Military 


2.4 


2.0 


4.1 


3.12 


0.8 


1.0 


Operative 


2.3 


2.7 


3.9 


4.5 


0.8 


1.0 


Proprietor/owner 


1.8 


4.0 


3.2 


5.6 


0.5 


2.5 


Protective service 


2.2 


1.8 


4.2 


2.8 


0.4 


0.8 


Ilochmcal 


6.6 


8.2 


8.8 


10.5 


4.6 


6.0 


Subtotal 


(30.1) 


(38. 1) 


(52.0) 


(57.^ 


(9.8) 


(19.8) 



14.2 

3.1 
3.0 
4.2 
(24.5) 



9.8 
2.9 
2.1 
3.5 
(18.3) 



1.9 
0.0 
2.7 
1.6 

(6^2) 



* KS&B llstad wdrad iaattar and two (Aiiae oatagorira of proSoBeicamla. These three 
^ The HB&B wraitli}^ was HoansmakBr or tousewlfe oooly." 
Note -Details may tkA add to totals because of rounding, 




1.3 
0.1 
2.0 
0.7 
(4.1) 



25.5 
5.9 
3.4 
8.7 

(41.5) 



were oombiiied. 



17.7 
5.5 
2.2 
8.1 
(31.5) 



'inlffiftB tl»OTe''T]nAmkmal-a«twaryorNLGk7a«wdi but no^ the «»» ia»d ta 

iSlS^ioao had »^ i*orking- HHiJcaise opt^ 
analysis, tl^ were treated as mmr^xHutonts. 
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APPENDIX A 

* 

Estimated Changes Between 1972 and 1980 
by Race, SocioeconomiG Status Quartile,^ 
Test Sdotg Quartile, Higl). School Pro^n^am, 
and Geographical Region r . . 





APPENDIX A 



EStmiATED CHANGES BSTVmEN 1979 AND 1980 BY 
EEEX, RACE, SOCIQECONOBSIC STATUS QUi^tTILE, TEST 
SCORE QUARTILE, mOH SCHOOL PROGRAM, AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL REGION ) . 



lUble A«i. Coursework (mean ninnbgr of semwtors) taken during iCHh tibrongh iSfh gradra in five aoadgmio 
arma: 1972 and 1980 raniora, by seiaotod stodant eharaciariattoa' 









RaoB 








Begkm 


Yaar 


AU . 


Mate 




White 


MinoHty 


Low 


Med 






Mad 






Non- 


Noriliaa^t, 
Central 


Soutli. 



Matbematios. s ^ 1.81. 

4.12 4.38 3.91 
1972. 3.73 4.13 3.33 
d .39 -.25 .58 

t 21.5 9.1 

Scienoesrs = 180 

3.44 3.66 3.27 
1972 3.46 3.77 3.16 
d -.02 -.11 .12 
t . 1.1 6.4 

EnfiT^^.*" s ^ 1,32 
1980 6.03 S.99 6.09 
1972 8.16 6.16 6a6 
i*d -.13 .17 -.07 
% t 9.8 3.8 

Ftaneign temguagiss.'' s - 1.85 
1980 1.63 1.46 1.64 
19TO 2.06 l.«2 2.30 
d . - .43^ - 36 .46 
t 23.2 2.7 



Sooia] ^dies.'' a 



«Ji980 
1972 
d 
t 



4.e» 

5.37 
-.71 
42.5 



= 1.67 
4.70 
5.48 

-.73 
2.1 



3.30 
-.66 



4.09 4.24 
3.79 3.41 

.30 .83 
12.7 



3.47 3.33 
3.53 3.10 
- .06 .23 
6.9 



8.03 , 8.03 
6.18 6.08 
-.15 .05 
3.3 



^^^b4 



i.as 

2.16 1.59 
.92 03 
12.9 



4.^ 4.50 
5.39 5.28 
- .70 - .78 
2.1 



3.63 
3.12 
.51. 



2.93 
3.01 
-.08 



5.91 

6.(^ 
-.14 



1.12 
1.23 

-.11 



4.47 
6.31 
.84 



3.68 
.37 
2.5 



3.37 
3.40 

5.1 



6.C^ 
6. 14 
-.12 
0.5 



1.51 
1.97 
.46 

as 



4.^ 
5.39 

-.70 
6.2 



4.83 
4.45 

.38 



4.20 
4.02 
.18 



6.20 
6.32 
.12 



2.53 
3.11 
- 59 



4.83 
5.38 
-.55 



3.48 
2.67 
.81 



2,75 
2.63 
.12 



5.87 
5.98 

-.11 



0.79 
0.75 
.04 



4.43 

5.l» 
--.83 



3.92 
3.^ 
.30 
10.6 



3.22 
3.34 
-.12 
1.0 

, # 
6.(^ 
6.16 
-.11 
0.3 



too 

1.94 
-44 

15.2 



4.66 
5.41 

-,75 
6.8 



5.17 
4.80 

.27 



4.62 
4.45 
.17 



6.:^ 

6.32 
-.10 



2.72 
3.47 
.75 



4.91 
5.42 

--.51 



5.12 
4.75 

.37 



7.5 



4.48 
4.37 
.11 



3.51 
2.87 
.64 



2.81 
2.70 
.11 



0.0 



6.30 5.87 

6.33 6.02 

-.03 -.15 
•4.5 



2jB9 
3.27 
58 



1.00 
1.05 

.05 



14.3 



4.89 
6.47 
-.58 



4.51 
5.26 
-.77 



4.23 
3.76 
.47 



4.1 



3.68 
3.56 
.02 



1.7 



6.04 

6.19 

-.15 

n 1.9 



1.80 
2.27 
.47 
3.8 



4.82 
5.43 
-.61 



4.0i 
3.69 

.32 



3.29 
3.33 
- 04 



6.02 

6.12 
-.10 



1.46 
1.79 

-.33 



4.48 
529 
-81 



5.7 



6.0 



■ The aymboi "s" ia used to deiK^ estimaied staadiUTi deviaticm. Values of "cT were oaloulated fitaa the residual n^aai sqtiares d regresBiow 
analyse that ocHitain^ the pradictar var^t^es time (1980 vs. 1972X soac, noe, SSS^ tast bootb, pragrsm, re^fte^n, i|nd UitBi'acUQiis betwamn . 
time and each of the oih«* predictor vaxialto. (Hxeae re^rassksxi analyses are nc^ presented in this repeal, but are availafais ttam NCES.) 
The eatinialed algehmk) diffeEraiM)e b^wem IWOaml 1972 inradoaiadtoGM by and the absolute vidua erf* 

Vialues of t** were not ac^usted downward ftar mxr^ design ellteota. InstAid orittod valtua of the d^Fbributibn were ^c^ustwant upward 
(Afqpmdlii B)l Pbr ^ aAudsnts^ the vahia Cif V is a msft^^ imo dittomoe. For the eijt dassffloaglmi 

varktUies, the value of 't" Is a nffiasure 0^ tbe amount of tiiis^tmtijarmlty of ite tmd fbv the mhgroupa tomed Um cfaftaifinatlon 
variahles. Fcmt S£S and test soore, only tl^ sxtreme mdqpncatpa Qxm and high) are oontraetol. 
^ HS&B u£»d t}» temUncdc^ "EngUsh cfP literature,** 

^ NUB-72 had one tiU^ *1^\arelgzi ianguagw," HS&B listed three languages separately (Freuoh^ Gterman, and ^lanishX which vfsre oombtoed 

tor this analjf^ 
^ HB&B used the terminology "Histcay or sooUa studies.** 
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♦ ^la A g Ma^it tnwMMi ftw ataidtmt flvaltiaiionH of school onrriottlum and ooun«BMng: 1072 and l^p i^otors, 





AU 


Sax 


Race 




score tovei 


« 


Regiaa 


a * 


Male 


Finale 


While 




Low 




High 






High 


Acadenvic 


Non- 




South, 
Wast 



TJow much do ytm agm witli each of th6 fbUowing staetements about your high school?" 



gohool stouM have plaoad more «mpb^a on baaio acadmiic subjects, s 
1980 68.4 61.6 &LB 60.7 ' 66.9 63.5 62.0 61.9 
1872 49.3 49.1 49.6 , 47.6 58.7 54.0 46.4 46 8 
d 13.1 12.7 13.2 13.2 10.2 a^v 13.6 ' 15.3 
t 63.3 1.2 6.3 y 9.9 



63.7 
55.6 
6.1 



62.5 
48.0 
14.5 
12.8 



61.1 

46.5 
15,6 



63.^ 
49 i 
14.1 



4.1 



Sdiooi okould havo placed xacxee emfdiaids cm vocational ami technk^ {Krc^rams, s 20.7. 



1980 
1972 

d 

t 



67.3 
64.7 
2.6 
12.6 



68.1 66.3 
64.3 65.1 
3.8 1.2 
6.3 



65.8 72.6 
64.2 67.1 
1.6 5.5 
6.2 



73.3 
68.0 
»^.3 



Soboc^ dkl offer aK>ugh practteiU ^rork experieim. s 



1980 
1972 

d 

I 



60.9 
62.3 
-1.4 
6.0 



62.1 59.7 
63.5 61.1 
1.4. -14 
O.O 



m.3 ^.9 
62.4 61.7 
-2.1 1.2 
6.1 - 



SdHxil jBXTvided helpful edumtlon cctinssltii 



1980 
1972 

d 

t 



59.4 
56.1 
3.3 



59.7 58.8 

55.8 (6.9 
3*9, . 2.6 

3.6 



57.8 ^ 
66.0 61.5 
2.6 4.1 

2.3 



63.6 

e^.o 

1.6 



B =24.8. 
62.2 
59.9 
2.3 



67.9 
65.9 
2.0 
9.1 

- 23 5. 
81.2 
63.3 
- 2.1 
7.5 



58.8 
56.0 
2.2 
5.4 



gofaoc^ provUtod helpful emi^ayment ooiu^elingB. s = 25.0. 
1980 47.5 47.6 46.8 46.4 56.2 54.7 46.4 
1972 38.5 38.6 40.4 36.6 46.9 48.7 ^7.8 
d . 9.0 11.0 6.4 8.6 8.3 6.0 8.6 
t 36.0 9.2 0.5 6.9 



58.5 
58.5 
0.0 



56.9 
60.3 
3 4 



M.5 
62.5 
6.0 



40.4 
28.1 
12.3 



75.2 
69.6 
5.6 



65.3 
60.8 
4 ? 



63,3 
59.5 
3.8 



57.7 
49,7 
8.0 



68.6 
65.5 
3.1 
14.2 



614 

63^ 
1.6 
17.5 



58.3 
54.8 
3.3 
* 1.3 



46.5 
876 
8.9 
2.1 



55.9 
58.6 

-2.7 



56.2 
63.2 
7 0 



57 3 
54 4 
3.9 



38.8 
27.a 
^ 9 5 



583 
h&.B 
0.3 



62.0 
49.6 
12.4 



72.5 
69.3 
3.2 



8.5 



57.6 
61.7 



62.0 
57.6 
4.4 



62.8 
^2.8 
0.1 



67.6 
54.7 

2.9 



60.7 
46.3 
14.4 
8.2 

65.8 
65.2 
0.6 
10.1 



61.9 
63.9 
2.0 



3.6 



57.6 
54.7 
2.9 



3.0 



42.0 50.6 
31.5 , 43.7 

10.5^ *' 6.9 
7.3 



1.2 



45.2 
^.6 

8:6 



64.3 
53.3 
11.0 



.68.9 
64.1 
4.8 



59.B 
60.2 
-0.3 



61.3 
57.8 
3.5 



60.O 
41.0 
9.0 



0.8 



•8ee!botiiote"a"in tahte A,l foranexpkuiationof thesymbc^ ^ ^ . ^ 

^RemoniiiM WW© coded as fMlDWs: Agree strongly = 100, agree somewhat = 66.7, disagree somewhat - 33.3. and disagree strongly - O. 

Stunts who ai^wered ''does nc^ af^** wwe <nnitted from caleula^ns ^ch item, about 1 1 pmjent of 1972 seniors and 7 percent 

of 11^ wniors gam "doeB not apply" responses. 
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Table A,3. Bfean mareB for studmit ratings cif fivB aspects of thalr sduxd^ 197ft and senknv, by sctocted 
student charaoteristii»s^ 











SB8 


Ibst Bocms leml 


Progma 






AU 
Students 


Male 




White 


Mioonty 


* 

Low 


Med 


High 


Low 


Mod 


High 




Academic 


Oantral 


South. 

W90t 



Ttease rata your ^hool on each oi the fbUowixi^: aspecto,* 



ReputaHim in the oommimity. a 


- 28.6. 


























1880 


61.4 


61.6 61.4 


62.8 


56.8 


55.7 


61.6 


68.0 


53.7 


61.7 


68.9 


6^.9 




57.4 


61.0 


61.9 


19TO 


65.3 


64.7 65.9 


66.7 


67.9 


61.0 


65.4 


69.4 


58.8 


66.2 


70.4 


69.0 




^.2 


65.1 


65.6 


d 


-3.0 


-3.1 4.5 


3.9 


1.3 


-5.3 


3.8 


1.4 


-5.1 


-4.5 


- 1.5 


-1.1 




-4.8 


-4.1 


-3.7 


t 


13.7 


2.5 


4.0 






4.8 


■* 




4.5 






6.5 




0,7 




OcaKiitifm of buildings axKl classrcxHOs, s 


28.0. 




• 








• 












1980 


57.8 


50.0 56.9 


59.4 


52.0 


54.1 


57.8 


62.6 


52.2 


57.8 


64.2 


61.4 




55.6 


57.8 


57.8 


1972 


61.9 


62.a 61.1 


63.3 


55.1 


57.8 


. 61.9 


66.1 ' 


57.7 


61.8 


66.5 


64.4 




69.8 


^.6 


61.1 


d 


- 4.1 


-3.8 4.2 


3.9 


3,1 


-3.7 


4.1 


-3.5 


-5.5 


-4.0 


-2.3 


. - 3.0 




4.2 , 


-4.8 


-3.3 


t 


14.6 


, 0.7 


1.2 






0.2 






^ 4.0 






2.1 




2.7 




Quality 


of academic instruction. 


(. 

8 - 24.5. 
























1080 


. 57,0 


57.9 56.5 


57.8 


54.6 


52.6 


57.1 


62.4 


50.1 


56.3 


64.7 


64.4 




52.5 


57.7 


56.2 


1972 


58.5 


58.2 58J 


59.1 


56.1 


55.4 


, 68f7 


61.1 


53.7 


57.9 


64.0 


62.8 




54.8 


59.1 


57.6 


d 


1.5 


0.3 - 2.2 


1.3 


0.5 


2.8 


-^1.6 


. 1.3 


-3.6 


- 1.6 


0.7 


1.6 




-2.3 


-1.4 


- 1.4 


t 


6.1 


3.9 


1.4 






5.9 






6.2 






6.0 




O-O 




library 


fooilities. 


s 28 4. 






























60.2 


60.5 59.9 


• 60.3 


5a^ 


60.6 


G0.2 


59.9 


60.1 


61,2 


58.0 


59.6 




60.6 


60.3 


BOO 


1072 


57.8 


58.4 57.3 


57.6 


5^ 


59.3 


57.5 


67.1 


60.4 


57.7 


55.6 


56.2 




59.1 


67.4 


68.4 


d 


2.4 


2.1 26 


2.7 




1.3 


2.7 


2.8^ 


^0.3 


3.5 


2.4 


3.4 




1.5 


2.9 


1.6 


t 


8.4 


0.9 


3.0 

« 






1.9 




» 


3.3 






3.3 




2.3 




tteicher interest in students, s ^ 


28.4. 


























1980 


52.4 


52.9 52.0 


52.9 


50.8 


49.5 


51.8 


67.5 


46.9 


50.7 


• 60.7 


59.3 




48.1 


52.0 


52.8 


1072 


50,7 


50.2 ^51.3 


51.0 


49.5 


50.5 


50.4 


51.7 


48.7 


48.9 


55.4 


53.7 




48.2 


50,2 


51.3 


d 


1.7 


2.7 0.7 


1.9 


1.3 


- 1.0 


1.4 


5.8 


-1.8 


1.8 


5.3 


5.6 




-O.l 


1.8 


1.5 


t 


6,0 


3 5 


0.9 






8.4 






8.8 






10.0 




0.5 





' See footnote ''a'* in table A.l for an explaiiaticm of the symbols '^r **d.** and n.** ^ 
^ Responses were coded as foUows^JSxoeUent - 100. good - 66.7. foir ^ 33.3. poor 
* aligned rating scores of 50. -^r 
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Maan aoorea for student asswwrniflnte of whether poor study habits, poor teachjJis, and courses being 
too bard had intertoed with th^ eduoatton: 197S and 1980 seniors, by sekoted student charao- 
terirtle^ 



AU 
Rudents 



1 . . ■■ I 

Sax 


Raise 


8^ 


Tbat acore level 














Minority 




Med 


High 


Low 


Med;, 


High 


Academic 


Non- 

Aoademic 
« 


Oentral 


Welt 



Haw muich has each of the foik^wing- interfered with your education at this sclKxrf?^ 



B3or study hai^ta, a = 28.9 
tmO 44.0 48.0 40.3 
1972 3^.8 40.7 28.9 
d 9.2 7.3 11.4 

t 34.2 7.8 



Bwr teaching, s 
19W 35.6 
1972 30.1 
d 55 
t 16.9 



= 32.^. 
35.B 35.5 
30.4 29.8 
5.4 5.7 
0,5 



44.7 40.7 
34.9 33.8 
9.8 6.9 
4.7 



36.5 31,4 
30.2 29,5 
6.3 1.8 
5.8 



41.8 
34,0 

7,8 



32.1 
26.7 
5,4 



44.7 
35.0 
9,7 
2.6 



36.4 

6,4 
1.5 



45,1 
35.3 
9.8 



37,6 
33.6 
4.0 



42.8 
36.4 
6.4 



34.0 
^,0 
5.0 



45.8 
36.3 
9.5 
5.3 



36.1 
29.5 
6.6 
0.7 



41.0 
30.6 
10.4 



36.4 
32,0 
4.4 



41.5 
32.7 



45.6 
36.5 
9 1 



0.6 



34.8 
31.8 
3.0 



36.0 
28.7 
7.3 



44.1 
34.9 
9.2 



0.2 



37.1 
30.4 
6.7 



44.0 
34.7 
9.3 



34.0 
29,7 
4,3 



6.6 



3.7 



Cbursee are too hard» s = 33.0. s ^ « 

1980 28 2 26.3 25.9 25.8 27.5 28.8 25 8 24.0 33.3 26.7 18.3 22.9 28.2 26.8 

1972 22 2 1^.8 21,5 2l.7 2'4,6 24.0 22,9 18,8 28,9 23 3 14.8 19.8 »4.1 22.9 

d 4,0 3 5 4,4 4 1 3.9 4.6 2.9 5.2 4.4 3.4 3,5 3.1 4,1 3.9 

t 12,1 1.4 1.6 0.6 1.0 1.5 0.8 



• See footnote in tat^e A. 1 for an explanation of the symbols "s," "d," and t." 

* Responses were ooded as fbdlaw8:^g]r8at<tea = 100. somewhat =^ 50. not at all 



25.6 
21.2 
4,4 
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Table A.6. Mean oognittro teat eooras, iraaa lumwirork; Mm^ and grade point airarage: lOTfi and 1080 eniitors, 
by srieoted etndwit 







Sax 


RaoB 






I^xigiam 






All 




























NcHlheast, 


ScmUi. 




^lutonta 


Male 




WUte 




Low 


liBd 


Hlgii 




Mad 


High 


Afiadflmio 


Aoadcflite 


.Cantad 




^Vocabulary ftaTQula 8oore (nuudmum = 


15X» « 


3.50 












i 








' 1080 


5.72 


5.78 


5.84 


8.27 


3.54 


4.08 


5.80 


7.74 








7.66 




4.56 


6.17 


5.23 


1872 




829 


8.50 


8.91 


3,75 


4.38 


6.38 


8.49 








8.16 




4.92 


6,80 


5.M 


d 




-51-. 


-.88 


-84 


-.21 


-.32 


-.58 


- . 75 V — f 






-.50 




.«K> 


.w 


-.85 


t 


19.1 


2.1 


5.3 




4.6 










2.0 




.o 




Beadliig formula sooto (maximum « 80X 8 >^ 4<45 




















4 


IMO 


8.75 


8.^ 


8.OT 


9.54 


5.m 


8,«e 


8,98 


11.13 






11.24 




7.27 


9.^ 


8.16 


1972 


9.74 


8.85 


9.83 


10.41 


8.% 


7.47 


9.78 


12.01 








11.87 




7.97 


10. lO 


9.29 * 


ft 


~ .99 


-.77 


-.98 


-,87 


-.m 


-.W 


-.78 


-.88 








-.63 




— TO 




-1,12 


t 


22.2 


2.1 


1.7 




0.2 










0.8 








Matbemalios formula aocm (maadmum 


B» 18X 8 


» 4.34 






















1980 


fiL25 


9.87 


8.70 


9.»3 


8.21 


8.W 


9.27 


^11.79 








12.11 




r .w 




8.51 


1972 




10.81 


9.m 


10.84 


6.28 


7.36 


^ 9.to 


12.46 






z 


^2.48 




7.71 


10.38 


9.35 


d 


-.88 


-.74 


-.68 


-.72 


-.07 


-.TO 


-.59 


-.67 






— 


-.37 




-.^ 


-1.48 


-.84 


1 


16.7 


2.1 


8.4 




0.2 










0.9 




7.4 




HcKx^mrk Ume (boura^eolLX a « 2.95 






















1^ 


3.8& 


3.49 


4.23 


3.85 


3.88 


3.41 


3.66 


4.79 


3.01 


3.67 


5.15 


5.ro 




3.10 


4.02 


3.67 


1072 




3.59 


4.93 


4.24 


3.^ 


4.10 


4.15 


4.68 


3.55 


4.W 


5.19 


5.10 




3.57 


4.33 


4.17 


d 


-.41 


-.10 


-.70 


- 39 


.49 




-.49 


.11 


-.54 


— .41 


-.04 


-.01 




-.47 


-31 


-.50 


• .t 


13.9 


10.2 


12.9 




9.7 






5.8 




7.6 




3.2 




Oncte avera^ (A = 4, B « 3, C = 2, D 


= IX 8 = 0.60 






















1^ 


2.85 


2.73 


2.98 


2.90 


2.86 


2.88 


2.85 


3.07 


2.43 


2.ra 


3.37 


3.18 




2.65 


2.85 


2.84 


1972 


2.TO 


2.83 


2.^ 


2.82 


2,58 


2.62 


2.75 


2.99 


2.34" 2,73 


3.27 


3.(» 




2.87 


2.78 


2,80 . 


d 


,07 


.10 


.08 




.08 


.06 


.lO 


.08 


.09 




.10 


.16 




.08 . 


.09 


,04 


t 


11:7 


3.3 


0.0 




*^^1.8 






ae 




6.5 




4.2 





' See foc^iote in tabte A.l ftar on expJaratkm at Hbs ^ym^c^aja.*' 
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tWdci A,6. Mean TOlura of loous of cxmtrcd items: 1978 asid 1980 Mgh school fi^niora, Iqr sheeted stadmt 
ohanoterifiUoa* 



Year 


AU 
SHudanta 


Sex 


Haoe 


8E8 


Tb?l score Icv^l 


— ^ — , — . — & — . 




a 


Male 


F\amale 


White 




4xw 




High 




Mud 


HiKh 


At^uieinu: 


Non- 

> . — . — 


Northmst. 
Centr&i 


South. 



JJqgdi luck moi^ important than hard work, a ^ 22^ , 

71.8 69.8 73.9 73.5 3B5 1 88 4 72.4 ' '^S 1 

1972 7^ 73.5 77.4 78.7 B9S 72.3 78 4 76.8 

d -3^V^-3.7 3.6 -^3.2 «r 4.5 -3.9 -4.0 1.7 

t 16.4 V- 0.4 2.5 3.5 



61.3 
67.5 
-«.2 



74 O 

77.6 
3.6 
8.0 



78.4 
79.5 
1.1 



75.8 
78.1 

3,6 



69.4 
73.3 
3.9 



72.4 
75.6 
3.2 
^2.4 



71.0 
75.3 
-4.3 




Slopped fVom getting: aliead. a 
1080 61>0 59.6 62.8 
1972 62.*? 60.4 64.9 
d -1.7 -OS S^.^ 
. t 7.7 3.4 

Does not pay to plan ahead, aSt= ii.9 

19TO 87.6 65.9 »89.0 62.2 

1972 67.0 64.6 69^ 68.3 60.2 

d 06 1.3 0.2 0.7 2.0 

t 2.4 2.2 2.3 



55.7 61.1 
57.6 «2.9 
*^ 1.9^^^^ 1.8 
3.2 



61.8 
62.1 
0.3 



6d,2 
67.4 
0.8 
4.6 



67.4 

67.3 
0.1 



73.8 
70.9 
2.9 



50.6 
55.2 
•16 



57.9 
58.4 

0.5 



tK)..9 
62.8 

1.1 



68-3 
67.6 
0.7 

3.8 



68.7 
69.B 
0.9 



76.1 
73.9 
2.2 



P^le are happier if they acjcepi conditions rather than trying to change them, s 27 .8 
1^ 54.8 55 O 54.8 55.9 50.2 49.1 54 7 81.8 43.4 54 2 66.5 
1972 59.0 58.9 59.2 80.2 63 3 53.4 59.1 64.6 4^4, 59 8 69 3 
d -4,2 3.9 -4.4 -4.3 3 1 "4.3 -4.4 2 8 3.0 V 5 6 8 

t 15.1 18 .19 19 03 



66.3 
66.8. 
0.5 



2.3 



73.3 
71.2 
2.1 



2.8 



61.5 
64.8 
3 3 



57.8 
59.3 
1.5 



64.2 

63.5 
0.7 



50.7 
54.3 
3.6 



61.4 
62.9 
-1.6 



0,7 



87.5 
86.7 
0.8 



1.0 



55.6 
60.1 
4.5 



60.8 
^.4 

-1-8 



87.8 
67.3 
0.3 



53.9 
57.7 
-3.8 



0.5 



1.3 



• See footnote '^a*' to table A. 1 for an explanation of the fiymbols "s," "d^ and n.' 
^Iteponaes were coijied as foUows: Agree strongly ^'O.agi^ ^3.3. no opinion 
values on this scate indicate intemality. low valuaa externality. 

( ■ ■ 



^.disagrtje 66.7, and disagree strongly - 100. High 
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Mean of self-esteem iKidself^ieiVQivedaldUty to 

juniors, li^ selected sttidenit ohjuaoteristifs" S 







Box 


Raue 




BDore level 


Program 






All 














« 










Non- 


Nortliaafit« 


South. 


Yew 


SUutoitB 


Male 


Fbmate 


White 


Minority 


Low 


Med 




Low 


Mfld 


fliffh 


Academic 


Academk; 






t take a po^tive attitude toward mysoit 8 21 .4 
















m 


74.7 


1980 


73.5 * 


76.6 


70.7 


72.3 


J?8.6 


72.4 


73,2 


76.4 


74.2 


72A 


74.4 


75.6 


72.2 


72.4 


1872 


08.8 


70.7 


66.9 




72.0 


68.x 


68.4 


70.4 


68.9 


67,9 


69.9 


TO.4 


' 67.4 


67,5 


70.6 


. d 


4.7 




38 


4.1 


6.6 


4.3 


4.8 


5.0 


5.3 


4.5 


4.6 


5.2 • 


. 4.8 


4.8 


'4.2 


t 


22.0 


4.9 


5.1 




1.2 






1,0 




0.9 


i.e 




I feel I am a peraon of worth, s 


- 19.7 






















76.6 


1880 


7CkO 


75.8 


74.4 


74.8 


76.2 


72.8 


74.7 


78.2 


71.5 


74.3 


79.2 


78.6 


72.8 


74.4 


1872 


73.2 


73.7 72.7 


73.0 


74.2 


72.6 


72.6 


75.0 


TO.9 


72.8 


75.8 


75.1 


71.6 


72.2 


74.6 


d 


1.8 


2.1 


1.7 


1.8 


2.0 


0.3 


2:1 


3.2 


0.6 


1.5 


3.4 


3.6 


. 1.2 


2.2 


l.l 


t 


9.1 


1.0 


^ 0.4 




5.2 






6.0 




6,8 


2 B 





1 azzrable to do thin^ as well as most other pec^pte, s - 18.1 



1980 


75.5 


77.6 73.7 75.3 78.4 73.3 


75.1 


78.8 


72,8 


74.6 


79.3 


78.6 


73.5 


76.0 


78,0 


1972 


71.6 


73.4 69.8 71.8 73.3 70.6 


TO.S 


74.1 


70.1 


70.4 


74.7 


73.5 


69.8 


70.6 


72.7 




4.0 


4.2 4.1 4.1 3 1 2.7 


4.3 


4.7 


2.7 


4.2 


4.6 


5.1 


3.8 


4.4 


3.3 


t 


20.9 


0.3 . 2.3 


3 7 






3.6 






3.9 


2.9 




On the whole, 


<• 

Vm saUsHed with myimlf, d ^ 23.1 




















1980 


67.3 


67.6 67.1 67.1 68.3 65.8 


67.1 


69.4 


67.2 


66.4 


68.8 


e9A 


66.1 


66.8 


67.8 


1972 


62.4 


61.5 63.2 62:3 ^.6 62.2 


62.3 


62.6 


64.2 


61.6 


62.1 


^.5 


|62.2 *^ 


61.7 


63.2 


d 


4.9 


8.1 3.Q ,4.8 5.7 3 6 


4.8 


6.8 


3.0 


4.8^ 


6.8 


6.6 


3.8 


5.1 


4.6 


t 


21.2 


4.8 1.7 


4.9 






5.8 






5.8 


i.i 




Whatever 


your plans, do you think you have the ability to oomi^te college?, s ^ 


28.7 












^1980 


80.0 


M).0 80.2 80.3 78.0 71.6 


80.O 


89.8 


66.1 


80.2 


92.7 


80.3 


73.7 


79.8 


80.0 


1972 


76.3 


76.4* 76.2 77.1 72.5 67.8 


75.7 


86.1 


61.3 


76.1 


9O.0 


^.4 


67.8 


75.7 


77.1 


d 


3.7 


376-^ 4.0 3.2 65 3.8 


4.3 


* 3.7 


4.8 


4.1 


2.7 


3.9 


5.9 


4.2 


2.9 


t 


12.9 


0.7 5 0 


o.i 






X 2.6 






3.5 


• 2.3 








^ 





















• See footnote "a" in table A. 1 for an explanation oi the symbols '^s^'^Mr and "t." 
Responses to self^teom items were assigned following wlCira: Aurree stronirly - iOO. a^ree ^ M.7, no c^mon - 50, disagree ^ 33.3, 
and disagree strongly ^ O Respotates to "Do you thinK you have the abtU^ to ocnnplete ocOl^r were a^i^rned following valueei: Y^, 
definitely ^ lOO/yes, probably 76. not sure 50, 1 doulH it = 25, and definitdy iwt 0. 
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Ittte A.8. Mean rolnas <rf Ufe goal items: 1978 and high wdiocri agniors, ^ selected eharq|^erigtiofi»- 





AU 




Baoe 










n 








lifiXKHTlty 


haw 


Mad 




Low 


UBd 




Aottctanio 


AniMifflTiin 


Northeast, 
Oontral 





Suooefi» in my line of wofrk, b ^ 18.6 

1^} 83.6 93.9 93.6 93.6 94.0 ^.5 94.0 94.6 98.0 

1972 91.6 92.^ 90.9 91.4 93.1 92.0 01.8 90.9 ^.6 

d 8.0 1.6 2.7 2.2 p.9 0.6 2,2 3.7 -0.6 

t 10.8 3.9 3.0 6.1 

Marriage ami h&PPy fiamlly life, s « 25.9 

1980 88.0 88.9 90.1 88.7, 85.5 87.4 88.4 88.2 66.5 

1972 88.4 86 1 90.7 88.7 88.9 89.7 88.6 ee.9 B9,l 

d -0.4 -^0.2 0.6 0.0 -1.4 -2.3 -^0.2 1.3 -2.6 

t 1.5 0.8 ' 2.3 4.« 



94,5 

2.0 
10.1 



940 
4.7 



8B,2 88.1 

89A 86.4 

-0.2 1.7 
5.a 



M.O 
92.1 
2.9 



3 5 



88.7 
87.9 
0.8 



B2B 
91.2 
1.6 



87.5 

ma 
-1.3 



93.7 

91.0 

2.7 
3.8 



93 8 
92.3 
1.3 



4.1 



OT.6 88A 

M.O 88.9 

--0.4 -0.5 
0.2 



Having of money, 8 » 30.2 

1980 ep 3 86.3 fi4.4 58.9 68.0 59.8 60.1 60.6 66.7 59,5 85.3 58.3 61.4 60.2 * 60.4 

1972 47 7 «^.l 40.3 46.5 63.8 49.3 47.2 47.0 65.2 47.1 41.6 46.2 119.0 46.8 48.8 

d 12.5 11.2 14.1 12.4 12.2 10.5 11^9 13.6 10.6 12.4 13.7 12.1 12.4 13.4 11.6 

i 41 7 4.8 0.3 3.6 3.8 0.5 3.0 



Having ^xxOtg friendships, s - 
1980 89.7 89.7 90.0 
1972 88.6 89.3 87.9 

. d 1.1 0.4 2.1 

I 5.0 3.9 



21 9 

92.0 ^.8 85.9 90.4 93.4 83.8 91.1 93.6 92.2 ^.2 90.5 89.0 

96.2 iSO.5 85.2 89.1 90.9 84.1 89.4 91.7 90.2 87.2 88.9 88.2 

1.8 0.3 0.7 1.3 2.6 -0.3 1.7 19 2.0 1.0 0.6 0.8 

3,0 2.9 3.9 2.3 ^ 0.5 



Finding ateady woric. a ^- 22.3 ^ ^ 

1980 912 91.9 90.7 91.3 91.1 91.0 91.7 90.9 90.3 92.3 90.3 91.1 91.3 91.6 90 8 

1972 87 £f 89 6 85.3 87.1 89 7 90 6 87.9 83.6 90.9 QBA 81 3 85 8 89 1 86 8 M.3 

d 3.7 2 3 5.4 4.2 1.4 0.4 3 8 7.3 -0.6 2.9 9.0 5.5 2.2 4.8 2.5 

t 16.6 ' 7.0 5.4 11.0 15.3 7.4 5 2 



OcHnmunlty leadership, s =^ 32.3 

1^0 * 30.4 34.7 26.3 28.9 36 1 27.4 29.7 34.9 31.4 ^*3 K.4 35.2 27.2 28.0 

1972 32 8 37.2^ 28.4 31.4 4O.0 Tfe l 31.6 32.2 37.1 ,32.3 M.3 34.8 31.0 30.2 

d 2.4 2 5 -2.1 -2.5 -3 9 -8.7 -1.9 2.7 -5.7 4.0 2 1 0.4 -3.8 2 2 

- i 7.4 0.6 1.9 18.5 8.6 . 6.5 17 



33.9 
36.2 
-3.3 



AsttOT opportunitiea tor my ohUdrea. s = 29.2 

m4 78.5 ^.2 
80.4 78.4 89.2 
0.0 0.1 0.0 



1980 
1972 

d 

t 



80.6 
«).l 
0.5 
1.7 



80.8 
79.9 
0.9 
1.5 



0.1 



85.9 81.1 73.7 85.5 82.2*^ 72.9 78.2 K2.1 78.8 82.6 

87.6 80.9 71.1 87.7 ^.O ' l©.8 76.3 83.3 78.8 81.8 

-^1.7 0.2 2.6 -2.2 0.2 31 1.9.^ -1.2 0.0 , 0.8 

5.2 6.4 / 5>-^ 1.4 



Living doBB to parents, s = 32.0 » 

1980 40 8 39.6 41.9 40.2 43.2 41.9 41.6 37.8 44.4 4a6 M.7 40.1 41.2 

1972 2^6 27 3 29.8 27.9 32.1 £«).9 29.7 23.9 33.1 28.8 23.8 26.6 TO 2 

d 12.2 12.3 12.1 12.3 11.1 U.O 11.9 13.9 11.3 11.8 13.1 13.5 ll.O 

• t 38.1 0.3 1,6 3.8 2,0 39 



40.3 
27.9 
12.4 
0.6 



41.4 
29.4 
12.0 



Moving fktim thlB area, 8 ^ 36.1 ^ 

1980 29.7 29.9 2^.1 S».0 M.4 M.l 29.1 27.6 34.6 29.4 25.1 26.7 31.4 31.7 

1972 28 7 28.6 29.4 28.0 32.5 B0.7 28.2 27.6 33.1 28 5 84.8 1^,8 2to-2 29.8 

d 1.0 1.9 -0.3 0.0 2.9 1.4 0.9 0.0 1.5 0.9 0.2 -0,1 1,2 19 

t 2.8 3.0 3.5 1.4 1.3 » 1.8 2.4 



27.5 
27.3 
O.Z 



Oorreotlng medal and eocMKmiie imypialittes, a = 33.4 

1980 36.8 34.5 38.7 33.7 48.3 39.3 %.4 38,1 40.0 35.5 

1972 52.9 48.1 57.8 51,1 61.7 55,6 51.3 {^6 52.8 8^.3 94. 1 

d -16.1 -13.6 -18.9 -17.4 -13.4 -16.3 -15.9 -17.5 -^12.8 -16.8 --18.7 

i 48.2 7.9 5.2 1.3 0*3 



38.9 ^.3 34.8 38.8 

55.0 50.8 51.6 54.6 

-16.1 -^15.5 --16.8 -15.7 

0.9 * 16 



^BoBfoti^m^ ""a" ta talte Ll fbr aneoqibmaliQn ctf tbe^iymlxas "a^ ^od n.* 
^R^xms8sw««coidM88fi^ki«8:l^ 0. eosMwlial important « very important 



100. 




lUto A.S. Mean valura itf irark cxrtontation items: 1972 and hifpli sohool cMmiors, Iqr sdooted atudrnt 







BBS 


RaoB 


SEB 








ISeat 


AU 


Vale 




White 




Low 


lied 


High 


Low 


Mad 


High 




Ncm- 


Northeast. 
Central 


South, 
Wast 



Pr&viiom expe^kmm in area, a ^ 3d. 1 

1980 S0.4 4a9 51.^ 48.8 58.6 

1972 36.3 36.5 36.3 35.5 40.7 

d 14.1 ia.4 15.3, 13.3 15^9 

t 37.0 3.8 3.0 

Ckxxi iiKxm^ in a few yaars/s ^ 33.3 

1980 67.6 69.4 65.8 66.0 73.9 

1972 56.1 60.1 52.2 M.6 64.0 

d 11.5 9.3 13.6 11.4 9.9 

t 34.5 . 6.5 2.0 

Job seouHly and parmanmoa, s ^ 33.3 

1980 75.0 74.9 75.2 74.5 77.5, 

1972 62.5 64.4 60.1 61.5 66.2* 

d 12.5 10.5 15.1 13.0 11.3 

i 37.5r 6.9 2.2 



55.0 
38.8 
16.2 



70.7 
61.3 
9.4 



75.6 
65.7 
9.9 



fiO.O 
^.9 
13.1 
3.0 



67.6 
56.2 
11.4 
3.6 



75,9 
63,; 
12:8 
6.2 



45.5 
32.5 
13.0 



63.8 

51:0 

12.8 



72.8 
57.1 
i5.7 



m.o 

45.0 
15.0 



74.7 
64.8 

9.9 



74,9 
66.3 
8.6 



51.9 
36.2 
15.7 

5.7 



68.3 

57.3 

no 

3.3 



77.4 
65.2 
12.2 
9.8. 



38.1 


43.5 




54.5 


..49.8 


50.9 


29.2 


31.9 




39.8 


36.4 




8.9 . 


11.6 




14.7 


13.4 


14.7 






4.1 




1.7 




59.6 


63.4 




70.1 


66.4 


es.B 


46.6 


51,6 




60.1 


54.7 


58.0 


13.0 


11.8 




10.0 


11.7 


10.« 






2.7 




^ 1.2 




71.7 


73,9 




75.8 


74.9 


752 


53.9 


58.9 




65.1 


61.4 


63.3 


17.8' 


15.0 




10,7 


13.5 


11.9 



6.5 



2.4 



Isipcartanl and intare^ng: work, a =^ 21.2 

1980 91:9 89.7 94.2 92.4 89.9 89.9 92.2 94.0 87.1 92.9 95.0 94.7 90.2 02.3 91.5 

1972 ro.4 86.2 90.6 88.7 86.9 85.8 88.5 90.8 84.8 88 7 91.5 91.2* 86.0 W,6 m.t 

d 3.5 3.5 as 3.7 3.0 4.1 3.7 3.2 2.3 4.2 3.6 3,5 4.2 3.7 3,4 

t 16,5 0.2 1.4 1.5 2.0 1.7 0.7 



Freedom to make own ctocisicms, a - 30. 1 

1980 79.1 78,3 * 79.8 78.8 80.0 78.2 78.4 81.3 7^,8 79.1 78.7 TO,3 79,0 78.7 

1972 66.1 68.6 63.7 65.4 70.1 65.0 65.2 W.O 70.1 64,2 65,5 ^ 65.8 65.3 

d 13.0 9.7 16.1 13.4 9.9 13.2 13.2 12.3 9.5 14.9 13.2 12,9 13.2 13*4 

t 43.2 10U6 5.0 ^ t.l 4.4 0.5 1.5 



79.6 
67Jtl 
12.5 



Socslabte, MBS^dlY peo;^. s - 29.4 

1980 80.7 76.1 84.8 80^ 81.8 81.1 81.0 79.9 ^.8 82.8 75.0 79.3 81.6 80.6 80,8 

1972 74.7 68.1 81.2 73.9 78.8 77.0 74.7 7^.2 79.2 75.4 ^.6 73.1 75.9 74.4 76.0 

d 6.0 ^8.0 3.6 6.6 3,0 4.1 6.3 .7.7 3.6 7.4 5.4 6.2 5.8 6.2 5.8 

i aK),4 7.5 5.3 4.3 2.2 * 0.7 * 0.7 

• See footn<^ "a" in table A. l for an explanation of the symbols **sr "d." and "t." 

^ Responara wbtb ooded aa foltowa: Not impco'tant - O, somewhat important - 50. very bnportant - 100. 
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Amfk» Derign ami Rmpoiuie Batoi^ 

Both NLS-7S and HB&B empkq^ two-dtage samide dmigxm. In tt» first atage, aferatifted dispn^wrtkBiate 
aampiesof Bcbocrisiwyeaelec^ 

ttia I^strict of Ocdtimbia which cxmtaiiiod^ 12th-grade atiutent&^f Ip tlw seooxid stage, 8iiii|]^ lancfasn ranqdea 
wwB selected frtmifran^ 

end of the summer. ^ 

... * ■ " 

• The NL&72 dssAgn provided far a sample of l.dOO aohools and 18 amioro per aobcxd, school slae ponnit- 
ting. Of l.aoosotuxde initially srieoted,ai were ine^^fflflebec^ 

(80.4 percent) of the remaining 1479 participate in the base-year survesr. Of the 331 digibiesc^^ 
not participate in the base-year survey, OB were replaced by sohooto that were very similar to them based on 
oontrol (public or privateX googrsfibki regicm. enrcdlment siae, conununtty ^ype and other oharaotaristlos. Tliis 
procedure increased ttte number of participating sobodls to 1,043, or 88.9 percent of the 1.179 possibte. Ttm 
final sample also included 18 schools whidi were fi»Ieated to replace rohoote Initially classifiod as nc»iparikd- 
pants. but which actually finally did take part. 

Student questionnaires were oomptoted by 16.683 (87.8 percent) of 19,001 Bampted 1972 seniors in their 

schocds.' 

A 

Tbb HS&B design provided fbr a sampto of 1,128 schools and 36 senkxrs (amd ^ BO^pkuxacusreB) per sohool, 
school size permitting. A total of 81 1 (72 percent) of the 1 . 122 s a mpl ed digible schools pa r ti oip ate d in the bass^ 
year survey. (>faU eligible sohocds that wore unable or unwilling to partk^^ 

that matched them with regard t^ contrdt. geograidiks region, mnrollnwnt sise. oommtinity type and oQier 
characteristics. This brought the totol number of partioipattng stdiods to 1,016, or 90 peroent of the 1,1S2 
target. Student questionnaires were oomp^ed by 884140 (85 poroent) of the eligible san^pitart adhiara in 
paxticipitting schools. 

m 

In both studies, design weights were adyusted for sdiool-level nonrespostts by appropriatrfy distributing 
' ttie (tee^gn weights of iKmpsr^pating, noni«piaoKl sdto^ 

the student level, NIi8-72 esmptoyed a weight!^ o&usn adjustment procedure, whkdi distributed tl» we^ts of 
nfmrraponitents to nespondente «iu> wne Uke them wiUi r^sard to kdc, race, high sabool program, ax»l other 
charaotori8t£».'* The weights of eligible nompartioipatlng students in parttoipating HB&B schools were jini- 
formly distributed amimg participating students in the same school. 



Rkxxliosio. L. B. HGBDdSBin, O. J. BttrklMli^ 

l»^qpaa«4 Iqr NMlGOial Qi^akm SlMtaanA 

*.tlbg NLB-Tg de^gn pwmitted rqitewBamt ta neaa^juoptrnthig gttatoata mater oartata ctow nMrt anoM 
This kind flf inftffBwUon was wHaMe formM ma^TS nanpflgtkrtpanta trcm tofoatpattcm ooUeoted team ttietr k^wqI reocawia. 
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Errors in EBtttiwtf ng Trends 

The errors of estimates from a sample survey are of two typ^. sampling and non-sampling. Sampling 
errors occnir because c^Mervations are made only on a sample, not on the entire population. Non-sampling 
errors can be attributed to many sources: inability to datain information about all ca^s in the sample (non- 
respcmse error), definitional difficulties, differences in interpretation of qu^tions. respondents' inability or 
unwillingness to provide correct information, mistakes in recording; or coding data, and other errors of 
collection, proofing, coverage, 'and imputation for nusslng data. Non-sampling errors also occur in a com- 
plete census. The accuracy of a surv^ result is determined by the joint effects of sampling and non-sampliij^ 
errors. 

This report attOTipts to estimate how much 1Q80 and 1972 high school ^niors differed by aimi»ring the 
results of two sample surv^: NLS-72 and HS&B. It also is useful to categorize errors in estimating such 
differenora as either sampling errors or as non-sampling errors. ' 

Non-Sampling Errors 

Non-sampling errors generally are very difficult to identify and measure. The size of the sampling error 
fiOls as the survey sample increa^; but the size of non-sampling error dora not. Hence, for large surveys, 
siM^ as NLS-72 and H£^. non-sampling error can be a large component of total error. 

* 

One of the major potential sources of non-samphng error is nonresponse bias. Nonresponro bias is a 
inxxiuct of the nonresponse rate and the difference in means (or proportions) between respondents and nonrOT- 
pondents. Investigations have fount! that the effect of school nSnrespon^ was small for both surveys— less than 
1 percent for most variables.' The magnitude of student lev6l ndhresponse bias also is relatively smaU. The 
median value of the bias in HS&B estimates due to student nonr^poni^ wras found to be lew than 0. 4 percentage 
point (Tburangeau, et al., op. cit). 

In estimating trends (or differences) based on results from two sample surveys, additional sourcwi of non- 
flj^mpi^ng error arise while the need for concern about other kinds declines. Some of the major new potential 
sources of non-sampling error are differences betwron the two surveys in frame coverage, mode and time of 
administration, and question format'and wording. If all factors like these are identical for the two surveys, 
errors due to such sources as nonresponse bias should be of about the saihe size and direction for both surveys 
and hence tend to cancel out or have little effiect on estimates of trends. 

Care was taken to define the HS&B senior cohort the same vmy as the -1972 senior cohort by employing 
identical sampling tramB oligibiUty standariis at school and student levels. NLS-72 attempted to measure and 
adijust for sampling frame xmdercxwerage. The adjustment, however, did not take effect imtil the first follow-up 
survey. In HS&B, more intensive efforts vs^ere made to develop an exhaustive sampUng frame of schools, and 
thus no attempt-was made to measure and acyust for undercowmge. 

Although fbrms were group»administered to students in their schools in both surveys, the average group 
size was about twice as large in the 1980 surv^ as in the 1972 surw. and the 1980 survey was administered 
somewhat earUer in the school year. Also, the order of administering the test and questionnaire was reversed in 
the two surv^s; and NLS-72 was administered entirely by school personnel, whereas HS&B was administered 
primarily by contractor personnel. The 19SO quMrtionnaires were more comprehensive Uian the 1972 question- 
naires and took longer to complete. The order of the items within the two questionnaires waa not always the 
same for both surwys and the order of the iesto within the test battery was not the same. 

Items were not alwi^S worded tod formatted identicallxi" surv^s because of the desire to improve 

the quaUty jfid utihty of, HS&B data; and HS&B did not eintooy skip patterns as extensively as did NI^72. 
DifTerKit procedures also were employed in editing and prooe^ing the data. School and student response rates 
were lower in HS&B than in NlS-72; and NLS-72 nonresponse adjustments emp^^yed in this trend study 
uti^^ selected student characteristics, whereas the HS&B nonresponse ac^ustments did not. 

f • 

' BiaaResiittinrrrom aOtooJ tkfoiveptmae: Motbodaicsy and Findiaga by 8. R. Williams and A: B VohKm, Jr . a report {S«pared for NCEft- 
by ResBanli lMai«te InatifaitB. Juite 1 9rr . and High Sahota ami Bt^toMi First Mkm-Up (1 883; Swnpie Design RepoH by R. Tcmrai^ent. 
H. Mtoimillanw. C. Jones. K. P. Franlial. aral F. 9Bri8n. a report being pr^iaml ftM- NC^ by National Oplnkm Research Omter. 
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The impact of any one of ths^ factors on ^itimatra oS differenora between 1972 and 19^ ^niors is very; 
difficult to quantify' and the net efTeot of all the factors is impossible to assras. . 

This report not only contrasts the UAaX setuw populations cf 1 972 and 1 980 » but also (x>nlraBts sul^roups 
defined by sex, race, and other variable to determiiie whether the size of the trmid has been about the same for 
^u?h sut^roup. These subgroup contrasts for uniformity of trend can be affected by classification error If 
seniors were not claesified into sul^roui^ in the same way in both survi^, the r^ult could be the mistaken 
appearance of a trend-sul^rroup interaction when none esdsts, or the &ilure to detect an interaction when one 
does in fact exist .^The same ccmssquence ooydd occur if the item nonresponse rate for the claj^ification variable 
differed in the two s&rvi^. Qf course, for aOy serious omsequence to oc^ur, tlwre would ha>^ to be a strong 
relation between misclassificaticHi or item nonrmponse and the variable imder consideration and also a &irly 
higrh rate of differential mi»:da^i!lcation or item nonrraponse. ^ 

Table B.l. Sample oomposithm and unweightedrand weighted frequency distribution^ by selected olasslfioation 
variables: NLS-78 and HS&B (senior eoiiorty 





'1972 seniors 


' — t ' 

1980 seniors 


if * 




Parent 




Percent 


Clafi»ification variable 














and sul^BTTOups 


JNumuer 




Weig'hted 


XNumoer 


Unweighted 


Weig^ntect 


% 

▼ Total samnle 


16,883 


100.0 


lOO.O 


28,240 


100.0 


1000 


Sex: 














Male 


8.281 


49.6 




12, W7 






Female 


8,397 


50.3 


50.1 


14 086 * 


49.9 


49.7 


Missing 


5 


0.0 . 




1,247 


'k.'x 




Kace^ethmcity: 






• 








Hispanic 


• 776 


4.7 


3.3 


^ 17*7 


11.2 


6.2 


Non-Hispanic 














Black 


2,127 


12.7 


8.4 


3,775 


. 13.4 


11.3 


White 


12.847 


77.0 


83.0 


19»a52 


70.3 


77.8 


American Indian, Alaskan Native 


189 


1.1 


1.0 


217 


0.8 


0.7 


Asi£ui. Other Psicific Islander ^ 


193 


1.2 


0.9 


365 


1.3 


1.3 


Other or missing 


551 


3.3 


3.2 


854 


3.0 


2.7 


Curriculum (self-reported); 














AcaGemic or couege preparatory 


6.767 


40.6 j 


45.4 


10.532 


37.3 


37.4 


General ^ 


' 5,575 . 


33.4 


31.2 


k>.292 


38.4 


. 36.6 


Vocational ^ t 


4,114 


24.7 


21.9 


8.960 


24.6 


24.4 


Missing 


327 


1.4 


1.4 


456 


1.6 


1.8 


Socioeconomic status composite: 














Lowrat quartile 


4,827 


28.9 


24.4 


8.409 


29.8 


26.7 


Middle two quuiilas 


7,927 V 47.5 

. tt 


51.1 


12.801 


45.3 


46.8 


Higfh^ quartile 


3,883^ 


i 23.2 


24.2 


6.180 


21,9 


23.8 


Mi£fiing 


66 


I OA 


0.4 


'850 


3.0 


2.7 


Academic achievement con^jposite: 














Low^ quartile 


4,788 


28.7 


24.7 


7,012 


24.8 


22.0 


Middle two quartiles 


7,000 


42.0 


43.9 


12.195 


43.2 


44.0 


High^ qtiartile 


.4.052 


24.3 


26.9 


5.843 


20.7 


22.0 


MisGdng 


843 


5.1 


4.4 


3.190 


11.2 


11.9 


R^on: 














North^ust^ 


3.818 


21.6 


26.4 


5,789 


20.5 


22.9 


North Central 


4,568 


27.4 


30.2 


8.002 


28.3 


' 28.8 


South 


5,513 


33.0 / 


26.2 


9,309 


33.0 


30.4 . 


mot 


2,984 


'''^ 


17.2 


5.140 


18.2 


18.1 


Mii»ing 


0 




b 


^ 0 


0 


O 



* Sample mms are Uie number of seniosra who oosx^pieta g uni^ sIikIgsiI quoiN^Hinaire. 
Note.— Bum peroantag» may not ajways equal iOO.O due to roumling. 
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TWde^l shows for each survey the weighted and unweighted percentages of seniors classified into each 
Bubgroup and of seniors who were not clasaillable because of missing data. The differential response rate is 
negligible except for academic achievement composite and perhaps sex. Further analysis (table B-2) shows that 
the grade-point average of students who did not complete the t^t battery is similar to, although not quite as 
good as, students who took the tests and scored in 4he middle two quartUes. Thus, the different test battery 
respoAge rates of the two survej^ would seem to pose littje threat to the validity of the analysis for trend- 
achievement lev^ interactions. , 



TMde B.2.— Dfeighted percentage distributions of grade average, by test score oomposite category: 1^78 and 



1880 seniors 











Test s<x>re c^gory 


r 












NLS-72 






HS&B 






Grade 


















MissinsT 


averse 


Low 


>JtSiddle 


High' 


Missing 


Low 


Middle 




High 


Total 


^lOO.O 


lOO.O 


lOO.O 


100.0 


lOO.O 


ltX).0 




100.0 


lOO.O 


Above B 


8.5 


21.9 


57.1 


83.8 


119 


28.1 




63.2 


28.0 


B 'or C + 


48.6 r 


57.6 


36.4 


46.9 


49.7 . 


53.1 




32.0 


45.7 


C or below 


41.8 


20.1 


6.2 


28.7 


36.8 


* 18.4 




. 4.4 


24.9 J 


Missing 


1.6 


0.6 


0.3 


0.6 


16 


0.5 




0.3 


1.4 ^ 


NtAe. -Details may not add to totals because of rounding'. 















* While HS&B seniors with missing, sex classification data definitely had ptxirer grades than average 
students (table B-3X the missing data percentages are so low (about 4 percent vs. less than 0.1 peircent for 
NLS^72) that the effect on the interaction analysis should be negligible. 



\ 



T^le B. 3.— Weighted percentage distrubution of 

aven^^. by mx^ 1980 seniors ^ 



Grade 
average 



Sex 



Male 



I>lemale 

, _i 



Missing data 



Total 
AboTO B 
B or C + 
C or below 
Missing 



100.0 
25.8 
48.3 
26.0 

, 0.8 



1(X).0 
39.6 
45.4 
14.5 
0.5 



KXJ.O 
15.4 
47.5 
33.7 
3.4 



Note.— Details may iic* add to totals because of rounding. 
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FinaUy, it should be wted that the proo^urra employed to bla^ify students hy SB& and achievement 
quartiles were only approimn^ and did not r«tult in exactly 25 percent of the weighted distribution of students 
being classified into the low^ and higt^t '•quartile'' groups. Relatively fef^r HS&B than NLS-72 students 
were placed in the hi^hi^ Sl^ and achtevement quartil^. This should have some effect, although prdtiably not 
a very large one, on the trend-SES and trend-achievement interaction analyses. 

Sampling Brrors 

The particular sample selected for each survey is only one of a very lax^ number of samples of the same 
size that could have been choiran using the same sample d^g^n. Estimate derived from the different ramples 
would differ from each other. The deviation of a irample ratimate from the average of all poraible sample is 
called the sampling error. ^ 

The standard error of an estimate is a measure of the variation amo^g the estimates from all posffidble 
sample of the same size, and thus is a m^isure <af the precision with which a paiticular ratimate approximates 
the average result over all samplas. Fbr a simple random sample (SRS) of ''n'*, the standard error of the 
estimate of a population percentage (p) is 100 [(pXl-p)l'^^n)'^; and the standard error of an estimated mefin ( X) 
is s/(n}^ ^, where ^''s'* is the astiiHsited standard deviation of the variable. 

Both, surveys used complex two*8tage stratified sample dmigns with higher sampling rates for some strata 
than for others. The overall effect of each surv^ design was to incr^use the standard errors of ratimates from 
what th^ would have been for simple raxuiom sample (SRS) of the same si^. The amount by which the SRS 
standard error must be iitflated varies from one variable to the next, and ger^raUy is l^ss for subgroups of 
students (e.g., males or academic prc^^ram students), than for the entirct^population, primarily becaum of 
* smaller average cluster sizes per fiKshool. For ^timatm of population pAkent^f^, the average multiplier of SRS 
standard errors to adj list for surv^ draign effect for the total popul^ 

for HS&B. Fbr estimates of test-^x)re m^ms for the total population, the average multi|>Uera are somewhat 
greater. 

V ' » - 

Trats of Signifioanoe 

Standard errors of estimiates of change between 1972 and 1980 are very small. For example, for the total 
population seniors, the standard error of a difference between 1972 and 1980 percentc^pes is less than ttuiee- 
fourths of a percentage point even after aoonservE^ve a^justoaent for survey d^dgn effects. Standard errors of 
differences between 1972 and 1980 ra^timat^, of courw, are larger for sul^roups of students than fbr the total 
population. But still they generally are very small; for example, ImB ihaii 1.2 percentage points for academic 
prc^ram students. R^ differences of this magnitude rarely.are meaningful; and as has been pointed out, there 
is a pc^bility that non-sampling errdr might produce apparent differences of this size. 

The general'approach taken in this study was to expr^i the cAxserved diffierence between 1980 and 1972 
means or proportions in terms of standani errc^ units. This magnitucte is denoted by ""t** (atudentis t value) in 
report tables. The valu^ of ^X" were c^dculated from weighted estimates of pooled within-groi^p standard 
(Aviations and samplfe sizes hs^ed on the numbers in table B-i acj^usted downward by 5 percent forjtem 
nonrespon^. (The standard cteviation ^stimMes in m<»t instazK^es were <4>tained frdin the"" error teitn of a 
weighted least-squared linear regrrasion sndlymB.) 

There are three m^or ways of taking surv^ d^gn effects intoacooixnt when ckiing tests of significance: 
(1) adjust ''simple random counpUng'' standard errors multiplyijig by tiie root d€«ign«^ect C'deft'*), which 
was &bout 1.2 for NLS-72 and 1.6 for HS&B; (2) employ ''effective'* sample sisseei, obtained by dividing actual 
sample si^» by deft; and (3) adjust ^UitedWitical values fbr t^ stat^c^ by multiplying them by deft. The last* 
^nentioned i^>proach was empkq^ in this study since it required the fewest calculations. 

^ The critical value of ^t** for a type I error rate oi (two^teiled test) is 3.26. A very oc^umrmtive upward 
adjustment of 50 percent for surv^detigneffiectsresul level) of 4.9. Asa 

general rule, a^ unacyusted t-value of 5*0 was used as a cut-off Qodnt in deciding whether to bring an estiinated 
difference to tli^r^uieri Attention in the text This is a very conservative approach; but it provides arauranod 
both that the Juig^ trerida are not»l |ind that the observed treiidB are mA mlsiy due to sampling variatic^. 
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